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As a Consumer Credit Manager 


you will... 


KNOW 
MORE 


THINK 
BETTER 


BEA 
BETTER 
MANAGER 


AND 

BE 

MORE 
EFFECTIVE 


... if you become a Certified Consumer Credit Executive! 


Te NATIONAL Retail Credit Association has, 
for nearly 50 years, served the educational needs 
of the consumer credit fraternity. In January, 1961, 
NRCA formalized its consumer credit study program 
by announcing its new professional certification pro- 
gram. 

In creating the program, the Trustees found they 
had followed much the same thinking of the Commit- 
tee on Economic Development, in its Supplementary 
Paper No. 11, entitled The Education of the Business- 
men, which suggested four criteria by defining a 
profession: 


|. A profession should rest on a systematic body 
of knowledge of substantial intellectual con- 
tent and on the development of personal skill 
in the application of this knowledge to specific 
Cases. 

2. It must set up standards of professional con- 
duct, which takes precedence over the goal of 
personal gain. 

3. It should have an association. of members, 
among whose functions are the enforcement 
of standards, and the advancement and dissem- 
ination of knowledge, and 

. It should prescribe ways—controlled in some 
degree by the members of the professional 
association—of entering the profession by 
meeting certain minimum standards of train- 
ing and competence. 
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NRCA’s program embodies these four essential cri- 
teria along with others. Incorporated into the require- 
ments are credit experience, academic courses, asso- 
ciation and community participation. By completing 
the standards for each segment, the consumer credit 
manager earns a Certified Consumer Credit Execu- 
tive certificate (CCCE). 

The CCCE certificate indicates professional attain- 
ment, which will bring recognition and prestige to 
those who hold it. Business, professional and com- 
munity leaders will come to regard this mark of dis- 
tinction on the same level as that of the controller, 
lawyer, educator, actuary and others. 


For a formal application form, write to the National 
Headquarters today. This is your opportunity to estab- 
lish a new public image for the professional con- 
sumer credit manager. 


To Keep Ahead in Business You 
Must Keep Ahead in Your Profession 


LI When A Blok 


Executive Vice President 
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FOUNTAIN 
PEN 
BANDITS 


Q* ALL THE INDIVIDUALS 
who “earn their living” from 
various illicit pursuits, perhaps the 
most cunning are the fraudulent 
check passers. These clever crimi- 
nals, armed with no more deadly a 
weapon than a fountain pen, roam 
the country plying their trade 
among the naive, the gullible, and 
the unsuspecting. Banking institu- 
tions, credit establishments, stores, 
restaurants, and supermarkets—are 
all vulnerable to attack by bad 
check passers. 

Substituting glibness and suave- 
ness for violence, the professional 
check artist dupes his victims with 
Fraudulent check 


passers bilk American businessmen 


alarming ease. 


of a reported $500 million a year, 
or a staggering $1,000 a minute. 
During the 1960 fiscal year, the 
FBI Laboratory received for exam- 
chec ks 


having a total face value of $5,415.,- 


ination 33,516 fraudulent 
708. These represent but a fraction 
of the spurious checks passed, of 
course, since many merchants ac- 
cept their loss without reporting it 
to appropriate law enforcement au- 
thorities and many others will ac- 
cept restitution rather than insist 
upon prosecution of the wrong- 
doers. They forget that the greatest 
deterrent to crime is to insure that 
it does not pay. 

In 1934. the Congress of the 
United States, 


growing menace of check forgers 


recognizing the 


and counterfeiters who operated 
without regard for state lines, en- 
acted legislation which makes it a 
violation of Federal law for persons 
to knowingly cause the interstate 
transportation of a falsely made, 
forged, altered or counterfeit check 
or other security with fraudulent 


JOHN EDGAR HOOVER 
Director, Federal Bureau of Investigation 
United States Department of Justice 


Violations of this law 
which are investigated by the FBI 
check is 


cashed in one state and drawn on 


intent. 


occur when such a 
a bank in another state, since the 
check passer has caused the check 
to be transported interstate through 
clearinghouse channels of our bank- 
ing system. Violators of this Fed- 
eral statute are subject to a fine of 
not more than $10,000 or imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 years, or 
both. 

Because of the widespread ac- 
tivity of fraudulent check passers, 
the FBI believed that a centraliza- 
tion of information about such 
criminals would be of assistance to 
investigating officers all over the 
country in their efforts to identify 
and locate these persons. There- 
fore, in 1936, the National Fraudu- 
lent Check File, a central reference 
collection of bad chec ks, was eS- 
tablished as a part of the FBI Lab- 
oratory. Representative photo- 
graphs of checks sent to the Labora- 
tory for examination are added to 
this file, regardless of whether the 
case is a local matter or involves a 
Federal violation. 

Many police departments, sher- 
iffs’ offices and state law enforce- 
ment organizations regularly sub- 
mit fraudulent checks passed in 
their jurisdiction to the FBI Labo- 
ratory for search through the Na- 
tional Fraudulent Check File. 
During the 1960 fiscal year, FBI 
handwriting experts identified the 
offenders responsible for passing 
well over one half of the 33,516 
spurious checks submitted to the 
FBI Laboratory. 

Many 


fraudulent checks have found that 


professional passers of 


a check prepared with the aid of a 


checkwriter and drawn on the ac- 
count of a business firm, even 
though fictitious, will, because of 
its authentic appearance, cause less 
suspicion and be accepted more 
readily than a handwritten check. 
Possibly a check prepared on a 
checkwriter gives the passer an ad- 
ditional feeling of security, since 
his actual handwriting can be lim- 
ited to the signature and endorse- 
ment if he uses a typewriter for the 
name of the payee and the numer- 
ical amount. 

Although a checkwriter reduces 
the amount of handwriting appear- 
ing on a check, it gives the inves- 
tigator and laboratory examiner an- 
other tool to use in identifying the 
source of the check. The FBI Lab- 
Checkwriter 
Standards File which contains im- 


oratory maintains a 
pressions from the various makes 
and models of checkwriters pro- 
duced by American manufacturers. 
Reference to this file will tell the 
kind of check 


protector was used. When such a 


investigator what 


checkwriter is found in the posses- 
sion of a suspect, the Laboratory 
can determine whether it was used 
in the preparation of a particular 
check. 

In addition, FBI Laboratory ex- 
perts utilize other scientific exami- 
assist in 


nations to identifying 


individuals who pass fraudulent 


checks. 


typewriter used on bad checks may 


The make and model of 


be determined through the Type- 
writer Standards File which con- 
tains impressions of the styles of 
type used by various American and 
many foreign typewriter manufac- 
turers. Positive identifications may 


be effected by comparison of the 
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typewriting on checks with the im- 
pressions from typewriters found in 
the possession of suspects. 

It is possible also for the FBI 
Laboratory to identify date stamp 
and rubber stamp impressions on 
fraudulent checks with impressions 
from date and rubber stamps found 
in the possession of a suspect. The 
printing on fictitious checks can be 
identified with the printing on 
blank checks found in a suspect's 
possession, and it may be possible 
to trace the source of the checks by 
examination of the printing thereon. 
Microscopic examination of the 
perforated edges of a bogus check 
and a particular stub found in the 
possession of a suspect would show 
whether they were joined together 
originally. 


They Travel Constantly 

Many professional check passers 
spend years perfecting their tech- 
niques and become experts in their 
field. These self-styled “aristocrats 
of the underworld” capitalize on 
their ability to beguile a prospec- 
tive victim. They develop a keen 
sense of timing and a_ thorough 
familiarity with human nature. 

By necessity, their “occupation” 
requires that they travel constantly, 
stopping at one city just long 
enough to pass several checks be- 
fore moving. on to the next city. 
Unlike the bank whose 
criminal act is apparent at the mo- 
ment he holds up the bank, the 
wily check passer may be _ thou- 


robber 


sands of miles away before his vic- 
tim discovers that the check is bad. 
The element of time is in the check 
passers favor. 

The fraudulent check passer is 
never at a loss for words. He is a 
pleasant, courteous confidence man. 
Through his friendly, disarming de- 
meanor he robs his victims just as 
surely and effectively as the armed 
bandit. A versatile criminal, the 
bad check passer can become a 
general, a doctor, a titled noble- 
man or a representative of a for- 
eign country ata moment's notice. 
He is especially accommodating 
when his victim requests identifica- 
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tion and can usually produce au- 
thentic-looking credentials for every 
occasion. 

Until merchants and _business- 
men realistically face the bad check 
problem, it will continue to flourish. 
In a western state, for example, an 
11-year-old boy, unaccompanied by 
an adult, succeeded in obtaining 
transportation on a commercial car- 
rier by passing bad checks to ticket 
agents in two different cities. In a 
midwestern state, police received a 
complaint from a victim who had 
foolishly cashed a check dated for 
the year 1920 and drawn on a state 
bank which closed in 1932, never 
to open again! 


Victims Are Gullible 

The gullibility of some victims 
is evidenced by the fact that on 
one occasion a bad check was 
passed which was drawn on the 
“East Bank of the Mississippi” and 
was signed “U. R. Stuck.” In an- 
other instance, a fraudulent check 
in the amount of $1,775 was passed 
bearing the signature “N. O. Good.” 
Examples such as these point up 
the daring manner in which check 
passers operate and the relative 
ease with which they dupe their 
victims. 

An alert room clerk in a hotel in 
Indiana contacted the FBI after 
recognizing his fastidious guest as 
the worthless check passer pictured 
as Edwin Bonici in a hotel bulletin. 
Bonici’s arrest in October, 1958, and 
subsequent prison sentence termi- 
nated a check-passing career which 
began in November, 1955. During 
this period, Bonici, a Malta-born, 
cigar-smoking, former merchant 
seaman, stayed at the finest hotels, 
mostly in seaport or lake shore 
After obtaining the best 
available service, he found fault 


cities. 
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with most of the hotels and checked 
out, usually leaving one final me- 
check. F'un- 
dreds of these fraudulent checks 
from 38 states were funneled into 
the FBI Laboratory where Bonici 
was identified as the writer. 
Joseph Octavien Louis Hechin- 
ger, a dapper 54-year-old French- 
man and world traveler, on various 
occasions posed as a_ bartender, 
dentist, and practitioner of other 
professions while plying his trade 
of passing bad checks. His practice 
was to open an account with a 
small deposit at a bank. Then, a 
few days later, he would visit the 
bank again—this time to purchase 
traveler's checks. 


mento—a worthless 


In payment for 
these checks, he would tender a 
large check, sometimes for $1,000, 
drawn on a bank in a distant city. 
The last time he tried this, his 
clever scheme “backfired,” result- 
ing in his arrest, when a telephone 
call to the distant city disclosed he 
had no account at the bank. 


FBI Laboratory Tests 


On August 12, 1960, in United 
States District Court, San Diego, 
California, an FBI Laboratory ex- 
pert testified that Hechinger had 
written several checks which had 
been passed interstate. Testimony 
further disclosed that the typewrit- 
ing on these checks was prepared 
on Hechinger’s typewriter and the 
checkwriter impressions were made 
on a checkwriter to which Hec- 
hinger had access. Hechinger was 
found guilty and sentenced to serve 
ten years on each of three counts, 
the sentences to run consecutively. 

Occasionally, FBI Laboratory ex- 
aminations have proved the inno- 
cence of persons suspected of hav- 
ing committed crimes. For exam- 
ple, in February, 1960, an individ- 
ual was arrested by local police in 
a town in Virginia, and charged 
with passing two fraudulent checks, 
each in the amount of $25. Before 
proceeding further with the pros- 
ecution, however, the police re- 
quested the FBI Laboratory to 
compare the suspect's handwriting 
with that on the two checks. An 
examination of the handwriting dis- 





closed that the two bogus checks 
were written by the same person 
who had passed three fraudulent 
checks several weeks earlier in an- 
other city in Virginia. None of the 
five checks had been written by the 
man who was under arrest and the 
police were advised accordingly. 
On October 31, 1957, David 
Louis Goldreyer, who has been 
called America’s “top credit card 
thief,” was arrested by FBI Agents 
at Miami, Florida, as he alighted 
from a Havana airliner. Goldreyer’s 
subsequent conviction and impris- 
onment in a Federal penitentiary 
brought to a close an investigation 
which lasted one and one-half years 
and required the continued atten- 
tion of FBI Agents throughout the 
United States. 
The criminal which 
Goldreyer used scores of aliases 


career in 


and netted thousands of dollars as 
a fraudulent check artist began ap- 
proximately 30 years ago. It car- 
ried him to virtually every major 
city in several parts of the Nation 
and even to other countries for 
“cooling off” purposes. 


Method of Operation 

His method of operation con- 
sisted mainly of talking his way 
into exclusive country clubs where 
he rifled locker rooms of credit 
cards and other identification cards 
while the members were golfing. 
Goldreyer would then board a 
plane to a nearby city where he 
used these cards to cash fraudulent 
checks in hotels and exclusive 
shops, often realizing $1,000 a day 
from his activities. 

As an accomplished confidence 
man, Goldreyer was a crafty im- 
poster. On one occasion, posing as 
a life insurance company official 
from New York, he attempted to 
cash a check at a hotel in Chicago. 
The assistant credit manager of the 
hotel carefully compared the signa- 
ture on the check with that on the 
New Yorker’s credit card, noted a 
difference in the signatures, and re- 
fused to cash the check. The ir- 
ritated Goldreyer moved out of the 
hotel without paying his bill. Two 
weeks later, however, he returned 


and “stuck” the hotel with $550 in 
bad checks. His damaged ego still 
unsatiated, he revisited the hotel 
the following month and passed an 
additional $500 in fraudulent 
checks. 

Once while ransacking the lock- 
ers of a country club in the mid- 
west, Goldreyer was surprised by 
the locker room attendant who 
The crafty im- 
poster, however, was standing in 
front of a locker which bore the 
“Why, 
I'm waiting for Mr. Johnson,” he 
told the locker room attendant and 


challenged him. 


name of a Mr. Johnson.° 


thereby narrowly escaped further 
questioning which might have re- 
sulted in his apprehension. 
Goldreyer remained an imposter 
to the very end. Upon his arrest 
in Miami, he insisted that the 
Agents had made a terrible mistake. 
He was Sam Schwartz, a real estate 
broker from California. If his fin- 
gerprints matched those of David 
Louis Goldreyer, then the finger- 
prints lied! He later admitted his 
identity when he appeared before 
the United States Commissioner. 
The fraudulent check passer de- 
pends upon the gullibility of his 
victim to accept him for what he 
purports to be. He is successful in 
his illegal ventures because of a 
lack of alertness on the part of 
prospective victims; failure of mer- 
chants and businessmen to require 
adequate identification; and reluc- 
tance on the part of his victims to 
prosecute when restitution is made. 
Law enforcement officers and the 
courts are too frequently bound by 
the chains of public apathy which 
prevent them from taking the nec- 
essary legal steps to punish the 
master criminal opportunist — the 
bad check artist. When check pass- 
ers are forcefully impressed with 
the fact that instead of profits their 
nefarious deeds will net them only 
commensurate prison terms, then, 
and only then, will we see this 
blight on the American business 
world shrivel and begin to die 
away. wk 


*Fictitious 
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The Shifting Geography of Retail Deman 


FABIAN LINDEN 
Division of Consumer Economics, National Industrial Conference Board 
New York, New York 


LTHOUGH RETAIL sales continue to inch ahead, 

there is still a disconcerting lack of vigor evident 
in the consumer sector. Thus far this year business has 
been barely 3 per cent better than in the corresponding 
period of 1959, and as much as half of this improvement 
is accounted for by price increases. The demand for 
durable goods has been particularly sluggish. Furniture 
and appliance sales continue to run below year-ago levels; 
ind while car buying on a unit basis has been strong, 
dollar volume—because of the surprising popularity of the 
lower-price compact models—is only moderately ahead of 
last vear. 

Business in nondurables has been a little more hearten- 
ing. An unusually late Easter helped to make a good first 
half for apparel merchants. And drug store and gasoline 
station sales are running well ahead of 1959 levels. 

Though the fluctuations in consumer demand are ulti- 
mately affected by the changing pace of general economic 
activity, the marketing process for the individual firm 
requires continuous accommodation to numerous other 
variables. Of special importance in the postwar years has 
been the shifting geography of demand. According to 
Bureau of the Census figures, a full fifth of the country’s 
population changes its place of residence in the course 
of a single year. The cumulative consequence of a mobility 
rate of such proportions—even after taking into account 
the duplicate counting of that segment of the population 
that is repeatedly on the move—is a sizable alteration in 
the geography of the nation’s market over a relatively short 
time. Some notion of change can be found in the 1958 
Retail Trade Census which is currently (but only on a 
partial and preliminary basis) becoming available. 

To some extent, census information provides a documen- 
tation of developments already known to marketers 
through the practical experience of merchandising. But the 
detailed and comprehensive statistics given in census 
reports provide the basis for measuring and anticipating 
the dimensions of those developments, and they further 
give some insight into the dynamics of their creation. 

In the period embraced by the two most recent retail 
census years, 1954 to 1958, the nation’s total retail busi- 
ness increased by over 17 per cent. But there was signifi- 
cant variation in the rate of growth experienced in the 
major geographical areas of the country. In the Pacific 
region, for example, consumer demand expanded consider- 
ably more than it did in the nation generally, while in the 
New England states growth was substantially under par 

Contributing significantly to the sharp rise in Pacific 
area demand was an above-average increase in population. 
Per capita sales in the Pacific region also advanced by a 


rate exceeding that of the nation generally. 

A similar, if not identical, pattern characterized develop- 
ments in the eight states that make up the Mountain 
region. There the population increment was almost twice 
the national rate, and retail business was well above 
average. In this instance, however, the improvement in per 
capita buying was low compared with the rest of the 
country. 

By far the most impressive gain in per capita consump 
tion, as measured in terms of retail demand, was experi- 
enced in the South Atlantic and East South Central states, 
regions in which living standards have been traditionally 
below the national norm. In the South Atlantic area, the 
rise in aggregate retail buying in the period 1954 to 1958 
was one of the highest among the geographical areas in 
the nation. In part this is owing to the substantially 
better-than-average population growth; but of considerable 
importance, too, was the relatively sharp improvement in 
per capita buying. While such improvement was also 
registered in the East South Central region, retail sales 
there, because of a relatively meager advance in popula- 
tion, barely kept pace with the rest of the nation. 

Patterns in the West South Central states followed 
rather closely those of the country generally. The increase 
in retail demand was at a rate only fractionally better than 
average, and depended upon a slightly above-average 
population increment: per capita purchasing just about 
kept in step with the rest of the nation. 

In the remaining four regions—New England, the Middle 
Atlantic, and the East North Central and West North 
Central states—retail sales during the period under review 
increased at a rate lower than the country’s average. In 
almost every instance, lagging population growth, as com- 
pared with the nation’s gnerally, was an important contrib- 
uting cause. Only in the East North Central region did 
the expansion in the number of residents keep up with 
the country’s average. In two of the regions (those that 
make up the North Central area), the improvement in per 
capita buying was also well below par; in the other two 
it exceeded the norm. 

The geography of the consumer market is in a continu- 
ous condition of transition. The shifting emphasis of indus- 
trial location and the concomitant movement of people 
are not only reshuffling the “where” of demand, but are 
also altering the content of the family shopping basket 
within established market areas. For in both rapidly ex- 
panding communities and those that are failing to sustain 
their relative importance, there is a gradual change in the 
structure of population, in its economic composition, and in 
the nature of the goods and services that it demands. *** 
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Communications Feedback... 





Sil 
Some time ago a school was held here 
in which the textbook “Retail Credit 
Fundamentals” was used. Our credit 
manager is being transferred and we 
would like to have another copy to re- 
place the one he is taking with him. This 
book is invaluable to any retail estab- 
lishment granting credit and has proved 
itself to be of great aid to us here. 
J. R. Hulse, Manager 
The Sherwin-Williams Co 


Marshalltown, Iowa 


Sir: 

I have accepted an invitation from the 
Council for International Progress in 
Management to teach the subject of 
credit and collections at the Israel Man- 
agement Center for a month beginning 
in mid-February. This is a government 
sponsored and financed program, directed 
by the State Department. The Israel 
economy is suffering from an eight- 
month collection period and the director 
of the Center has given me quite an 
agenda to cover in my teaching. Would 
you be willing to donate materials and 
magazines to the Israel Management 
Center? 

Frank K. Griesinger and Associates 
Cleveland, Ohio 
(Ed: Very please to do so. Materials are 
on the way 
Sir: 

The Hospital Credit and Collection 
manual has been so helpful that we want 
to make it a part of our employee refer- 
ence material. Please send us additional 
copies 

Richard C. Hogan 
Methodist Hospital of Dallas 
Dallas, Texas 
Sir: 

I just profited from Collection Tech- 
nique No. 3 by S. E. Izard Co., in your 
October issue. Most problems stem from 
taking on wrong persons initially or in 
failing to tell the right person our terms 
in clear, impressible language 

Francis H. Fannon, Manager 
Thomas J. Fannon & Sons, Inc. 
Alexandria, Virginia 


Sir: 

Many thanks for sending me the infor- 
mation regarding NRCA’'s_ educational 
programs and the National Junior Execu- 
tives Club kit. You are all doing a 
terrific job at NRCA and I for one am 
deeply grateful and appreciative of your 
efforts. 

G. Winthrop Wells, Manager 
Credit Bureau of Rockland County 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Sir: 

I just want to express my thanks for 
having given me the opportunity to take 
the course on “Retail Credit & Collec- 
tions.” Having now completed it, I can 
honestly say it has given me a great 
insight on the responsibilities of a credit 
manager and the operation of any credit 
office. This course has helped me in my 
job as training supervisor in that I know 
what a credit manager needs and wants 
from the Bureau to make his job efficient. 

Rita Giordano 

Credit Bureau of Greater Philadelphia 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


Si 

I think it is very interesting the differ- 
ent Bible verses that each individual 
favors most. I have been receiving The 
Crepir Wor.p since 1941 and believe it 
is more interesting now than ever. 

Edna Short 

King’s Clothing Co 
Fort Smith, Arkansas 
Sir: 

It is a real pleasure to inform you that 
the Customer Relations Course conducted 
in Vancouver by S. H. Womack was com 
pletely successful with 114 students in 
attendance. Our sincere congratulations 
to the National Office for making avail- 
able such an outstanding instructor. 

J. W. McClure 
Niagara Finance Company Limited 
Vancouver, B. C., Canada 


Sir: 

‘ve been wanting to congratulate you 
on the NRCA news letter that has been 
coming out recently. I think it’s both 
interesting and informative. I'd like to 
receive an extra copy of the October 15 
Issuc 

George T. Wruck, Manager 
Associated Retailers’ Credit Bureau 
Omaha, Nebraska 


Sir: 

The medical profession is fast realizing 
that it has been too engrossed with the 
technical care of patients to give much 
thought to rapidly changing social ideas 

An attempt will ‘be made within the 
next few years to sell the American 
public on the idea of socialized medicine 
for doctors and hospitals. The time has 
come when physicians must make a 
united effort to improve their human 
relations. 

Last year, my employees were sent 
to Johnson City, Tennessee to attend 
your course, Human Relations Approach 
To Public Relations in Business, offered 
by S. H. Womack. Since that time they 
have not stopped praising your cours¢ 
and they take great delight in applying 
some of the principles taught them 
Taking care of their expenses for the 
course is truly the best investment I 
have ever made. 

When your course was offered in Bris- 
tol last year, my employees asked per- 
mission, which was granted, to take a 
refresher. It was dovhlyv enjoyable. Need- 
less to say, your course, in being so 
enthusiastically received and applied, has 
made our work easier, and our physician- 
patient relationship is the best I have 
ever enjoyed. Keep up the good work, 
and continue to stress the medical aspect 
in your courses. I am sure you will have 
more and more demand from the medical 
profession. 

Bernard C. 


Grigsby, M.D. 
Bristol, Tennessee 


Sir: 

We are anxious to gain more informa 
tion on credit and how we can do a 
better job in extending credit. We feel 
that membership in your association 
would show the importance we should 
place on credit. 

Haertle International 
Munich, Germany 


<ereeerererer tr ett teres 


customers 


To assure the healthy growth of your 
sales volume you need a constant 
flow of new charge customers. To 
get the best results from your 
account solicitation it is important 
that you make it as easy to open an 
account at your store as it Is to use it. 


Reply-O-Letter’s extensive experi- 
ence and know-how in credit sales 
development is constantly used by 
leading retailers from coast to coast. 
Year after year these stores get con- 
sistently good results. And, no other 
method of account solicitation will 
produce new charge business for you 
at as low a cost as Reply-O-Letter. 


Get the facts and figures. Send for 
our portfolio “Successful Credit Pro- 
motions” today. On your company 
letterhead, please. 


REPLY-O-LETTER 


2 Central Park West, New York 23 
LETTER 
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Offices in principal cities in the United 
States, Canada, England and Australia. 


Please mention THE CREDIT WORLD When Writing to Advertisers 





The Pros & Cons of 


Easy credit for teen-agers 


(From Changing Times, The Kiplinger Magazine, December 1960.) 


How WOULD YOU react if your teen-age son or 
daughter came up to you and said, “If it’s okay with 
you, I'd like to open a charge account of my own at the 
department store”? 

Perhaps you would be as outraged as the New York 
banker who snapped that giving teen-agers the right to 
buy on the cuff is “like teaching the young to use nar- 
cotics.” 

Maybe you would think the idea logical and sensible 
because, as one advocate puts it, “we're in a credit econ- 
omy now, and the sooner these kids know how to handle 
credit, the better off they'll be.” 

Or would you be uncertain just how to answer your 
youngster? If that’s the case, you had better give the 
matter some thought, for your teen-ager may soon pop the 
question—if he hasn’t done so already. Starting as a minor 
experiment a decade ago, charge accounts in retail stores 
for students have spread far and wide in the last few 
years. A recent survey of 183 department stores and spe- 
cialty shops showed that 60 now offer credit plans to 
teen-agers and 23 more are thinking about doing so. 

Note First the difference between special teen-age 
plans and the kind of credit that has long been available 
to older teen-agers. Many kids who have finished school 
and work full time can get the same kind of credit as any 
adult. The new wrinkle is the plan tailored for youngsters 
whose spending money comes from allowances and part- 
time work. 

Junior Charge Account . Student Charge Account 

. . Teen-age Charge Account—these are the names that 
credit plans for youngsters most commonly go by. Some 
stores think up more glamorous titles to snare the lucrative 
teen-age trade, such as Starlet Circle Charge Account, 
Campus Deb Account, 14-21 Club or Keen Teen Account. 

Whatever the name, the teen-age plans work pretty 
much the same way as credit for adults, with certain 
limitations. The young applicant is usually screened by the 
credit manager of the store. He’s asked how big an al- 
lowance he gets, how much money he makes in his spare 
time, how much he spends. He may be asked how long 
the family has lived at its current address and where Dad 
works. No questions about the father’s income, however, 
as a rule. Once approved, the teen-ager usually gets his 
own identification card or charge-plate. 

Most teen-age charge accounts are of the revolving 
credit variety. This is the way that such an account might 
be expected to work: 

The store decides the young customer is good for, say, 
$50 worth of credit. Any time the teen-ager wants, he or 
she can charge shoes, clothing, Elvis Presley records, base- 
ball gloves or other items, so long as the total debt at any 
one time doesn’t exceed $50. The teen-ager, in tum, 
agrees to pay a minimum of $5 a month toward any out- 
standing debt. 

Say a teen-age girl charges a $25 prom gown. The first 
$5 payment would be due within 30 days. Each month 
thereafter, the store would bill her for $5 plus a charge of 
1%% on the unpaid balance. After three months, she would 
owe $10. She might then go out and charge goods worth 
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up to $40 more. No single item would take longer than 
ten months to pay off, but bills would keep flowing so long 
as she kept buying things on-the-cuff. Many stores require 
larger monthly payments. 

Another common repayment plan calls for monthly in- 
stalments equal to a specified fraction of the outstanding 
balance, usually one-fifth or so, rather than a set dollar 
figure. Either way, the 14% interest, or “credit charge,” 
as it is usually called, is fairly standard on teen-age ac- 
counts in department stores. Some specialty stores charge 
1%, and a number of retailers waive the carrying charge 
altogether. 

Some stores let teen-agers open ordinary charge ac- 
counts, which must be paid in full, without interest, when 
the monthly bill is received. This may be any time be- 
tween 7 and 35 days from the date the goods are bought 
And some retailers offer youngsters straight instalment 
credit, which requires a contract each time an item is 
purchased. One California jeweler, for example, advertises 
“Going Steady” rings at $12.95, for “nothing down, pay- 
ments of 50 cents a week.” 

A dollar limit is almost always placed on the amount of 
credit a teen-ager can use. Accounts usually are held to 
$30 to $50, though some let carefully chosen teen-agers 
run charges up as high as $100. Typically, boys and girls 
from 15 to 20 are eligible. A small number of stores allow 
12- and 13-year-olds to buy on time. But these retailers 
will probably limit the amount of credit to $15 or so. 

What about parents’ permission? Most stores require 
the approval of Dad and Mother before the teen-ager can 
open an account. Only a few, however, actually ask the 
parents to guarantee payment of the kids’ bills. In fact, 
retailers generally tell parents they won't be held legally 
responsible. 

Few, if any, retailers ever try to sue the parents or kids 
to collect bad debts. Legal questions in dealing with 
minors complicate matters, for one thing. Moreover, mer- 
chants usually figure it hurts their public relations to get 
involved in legal actions with children over piddling sums. 
Besides, a phone call or letter to the parent merely saying 
an offspring is behind in his payments is usually enough 
to spur action. If that doesn’t work, retailers are inclined 
to let the matter drop and take the loss. 

ConsIDER the arguments for and against teen-age credit, 
the advantages and disadvantages. 

For. A credit account, proponents maintain, can offer 
a teen-ager a valuable lesson in moder living. The young- 
ster gains experience in managing a budget. He learns 
how to discipline himself to meet financial responsibilities. 
He learns firsthand the uses and dangers of credit. Thus 
he will be better able to handle the far bigger credit prob- 
lems he will face when he starts raising a family. 

Despite their addiction to strange forms of music and 
dress, it is argued, today’s teen-agers are more mature and 
reliable than the publicity about them would have you be- 
lieve. Teen-age accounts show as good a record of pay- 
ment as those of adults, according to the National Retail 
Merchants Association. Besides, the store’s limits on credit 
for youths will prevent them from going in too deep. 





Against. Teaching kids to resort to costly credit, the 
other side contends, hardly constitutes sound money man- 
agement. Easy credit creates the temptation to spend, and 
teen-agers are less able to resist the impulse to buy than 
adults. Teen-agers are likely to go out and buy things just 
because friends have them 


not how to 

They don’t have too much pocket money to begin 
and credit charges eat into their resources. Besides, 
teen-agers have enough problems without having to take 
on the extra worry of budgeting to meet payments. 


Youngsters need lessons in how to save, 
spend 
with, 


Which side is right? Truth is, teen-age credit isn’t an 
all black or all white proposition. It can be a sound edu- 
cational experience for your youngster if properly handled. 
Or it can be a costly failure if it is abused. Which way it 
turns out will depend on you and your youngster. Look 
at the pros and cons in the light of your child’s maturity 
and sense of responsibility—or lack of them. Consider, too, 
how well you handle credit yourself. The greater your 
credit savvy, the more you can help your teen-ager learn 
from a credit account. 


Your job, after all, won’t end once you've decided to let 
your child start a charge account. True, some children 
may be able to manage their credit just fine by themselves. 
But some run smack into trouble. In either case, your kid 
will benefit most from the experience if you share it with 
him, guiding him in the proper use of credit. 


BEFORE YOU LET your offspring open a credit account, 
sit down with him or her and work out some mutually 
acceptable ground rules. Here are several suggestions, 
though obviously you know best how much or how little 
control to impose on your child. 


The dangers of credit re- 
quire it. Get your teen-ager to work up and keep a budget, 
if he doesn’t already It should list monthly or 
weekly income, including allowance and part-time earn- 
ings, and fixed expenses. How much is left for other 
spending? Will enough cash be accumulated to meet pay- 
ments when due? 


Tighter money management. 


do so. 


Credit limits. Don’t accept as gospel the ceiling the 
store puts on your teen-ager. Even if a retailer is willing 
to give him a $50 line of credit, you can get it cut back to 
$25 or whatever amount you feel your child can handle, 


considering his income, 
aging money. 


maturity and experience in man- 


Spending limits. Make it clear to your teen-ager that 
he can’t buy more than he does now just because he can 
charge things. Credit should be used primarily as a plan- 
ning tool to purchase items that can’t be postponed and 
for which the youngster hasn’t the cash in hand. 


Trial period. Let your son or daughter know at the 
outset that the credit account is a privilege that can be 
withdrawn at any time if he abuses it. On the other hand, 
as he displays prudence and responsibility in handling 
credit, you might loosen the controls. 


You ought to make sure, too, that your teen-ager gets 
credit only from a reputable store. Did the retailer screen 
your youngster carefully before extending credit? Were 
you notified about the account in advance? Is the mer- 
chant trying to steer him to high-priced merchandise? 


Once the account is opened, impress on your youngster 
that prompt repayment of debts is necessary to maintain 
a good credit standing. If he does get in over his head, 
don’t be too quick to bail him out. Let him talk to the 
merchant to see whether some other kind of repayment 
program can be worked out. The experience may be a 
chastening one. If you give Junior the idea he can count 
on you to fork over the money any time he’s in a hole, 
will undo lessons he can learn from a credit account 


you 


Do emphasize to your youngster the true cost of credit 
Retailers like to talk in terms of a 14% monthly credit 
charge, which may seem innocent enough. They play 
down the fact that this is equivalent to 18% annual simple 
interest, a figure more likely to make one pause before 
buying on the cuff. 


With a 1%%-a-month carrying charge, keeping up $50 
of debt for a-year would cost your teen-ager $9. Perhaps 
he’d prefer to save the $9 for other things by paying cash. 
Or maybe he might cut credit costs by repaying debt faster 
than the store requires. 

If teen-agers do discover that buying on time can be 
expensive and that paying cash is the cheapest of all buy- 
ing methods, if they find out that purchases on credit re- 
quire self-discipline, they will be more likely to use credit 
properly in later years. And who knows? The parent who 
spends time advising his teen-ager may learn a thing or 
two about credit himself. wk 
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How the aide can 
increase a Doctor’s income 


A management consultant tells how to set up an efficient 
system the aide can use with little help from a Doctor 


Copyrighted 1960, by Medical Economics, 
Oradell, N. J. Reprinted by Permission 


OU MAY BE ABLE to raise your income without 
Vice your fees and without adding to your 
number of patients. The secret: a more efficient collection 
system 

If you don’t have such a system now, vou can get one 
by doing these things: 

/. Establish a collection routine that your aide can fol- 
low on her own. 

Dr. W was a busy young physician whose stated fees 
were about average for his specialty. But his income was 
only two-thirds of the average. So one of our consultants 
discussed collections with the doctor's aide. 

“For over a year,” she said, “I've tried to work out a 
better system for getting out statements. But the doctor 
never permits me to handle them on the basis of standard 
fees. 

“When a patient has to see him often, he reduces the 
fee per call. But he won't settle on a standard reduction 
that would help me figure charges. He keeps saying, ‘I'm 
a physician, not a bookkeeper.’ So I have to check with 
him about his fee for every patient; and it’s a rare day 
when I get all the information before he’s called out. 

“Then, when I finally pin him down,” she went on, “he 
seems to underestimate the services he’s rendered. I hate 
to see him cheat himself, month after month. But what 
can I do?” 

Dr. M, on the other hand, has devised a procedure for 
his aide that encourages collections in the office. She 
knows his standard one-visit fee, the reduced fee he'll 
accept from patients who can’t afford more, and the quan- 
tity reduction he makes for those who get a series of treat- 
ments. That leaves little to consult him about. 

“When I began working here, the doctor rehearsed me 
in my routine,” Mrs. B told us. “He explained exactly how 
I should handle financial matters. He even told me the 
words he wanted me to use. Now it’s smooth sailing.” 

As each patient ends his visit, Mrs. B offers to set up the 
next appointment immediately. While he’s at her desk, 
away from other patients, she states the fee. And she also 
asks pleasantly: “Would you like to pay now?” 

If he’s disturbed at the size of the fee, she has authority 
to suggest a smaller amount. Thus she’s well equipped to 
collect a number of bills in cash every day. And she does. 

2. Consider using charge slips to boost your aide’s 
on-the-spot collections. 

Do you believe that Mrs. B, in the above example, has 
too much authority in setting fees? Would you rather not 
give such responsibility to your girl? 

Perhaps so. But that doesn’t mean that you have to keep 
her guessing about specific charges. Take Miss N as an 
example of what can happen when a doctor's secretary 
isn’t sure of what's going on: 
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“I seldom suggest on-the-spot payment to a patient,” 
she says. “Such payments simply upset our routine. I 
have to interrupt the doctor and ask what he wants to 
charge.” 

Once, while Miss N was talking to one of our consult- 
ants, someone phoned to ask what he owed. She stated a 
balance but explained that it didn’t include the charge for 
yesterday's call. The patient asked why not. “The doctor 
hasn’t told me the amount,” the aide said. 

After hanging up, she confided: “I know it reflects on 
our efficiency to tell people that. Ordinarily, I confer with 
the doctor about his charges at the end of the dav. But 
yesterday he had to leave early.” 

Actually, collections can be routine instead of interrupt- 
ing routine. They can, that is, if the doctor uses the 
charge-slip system. 

One aide I know reports that since such slips have been 
introduced in her office, about 50 per cent of the patients 
pay cash as they leave. 

“That means fewer statements to send out at the end of 
the month,” she points out. “Also, I can get all the pa- 
tients’ accounts posted by noon of the day after their visit. 
And the doctor and I don’t have to waste a daily half-hour 
getting all the charges settled, the way we used to.” 

In the office that uses charge slips, the aide fills in the 
date and name on a slip for each patient as he arrives. 
When she ushers him in, she puts the slip and the case 
history on the doctor’s desk. At the end of the visit, the 
doctor enters the fee on the slip, along with any extra 
charges. 

The patient hands the filled-out slip to the aide on his 
way past her desk. That gives her a chance to ask about 
payment. 

3. Once you've established collection procedures for 
your aide to follow, keep as clear as you can of the details. 

Miss K told one of our consultants that the doctor had 
directed her to get after patients about delinquent ac- 
counts. But she’d been none too successful at the task. 
“You see,” she explained, “without intending to, my em- 
ployer actually works against me.” 

She had spoken to a certain Mr. Black, for instance. He 
seemed on the verge of agreeing to settle his account. But 
then he asked to talk with the doctor. 

When the doctor heard Mr. Black’s hard-luck story, he 
could have referred the man to Miss K with some such 
remark as: “I like to concentrate on treating my patients 
without regard to money. I've given Miss K full authority 
to handle such matters. If you'll explain your situation to 
her, I’m sure she'll work out some arrangement that will 
be fair to all of us.” 

Instead, Miss K’s employer said: “Just don’t worry about 
the bill. Concentrate on getting well, and pay it whenever 





Washington Labor WAdrl 


HARRY J. LAMBETH 


Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
Washington, D. C. 


THIS IS THE MONTH when Congress really gets 
down to the proverbial brass tacks. Committees are now 
organized and hearings are being scheduled. By the time 
the Easter recess turns up on legislative calendars, the 
labor committees may have some of their ideas awaiting 
action by the full Congress 


Although it is not getting the headlines that the sug 
gested boost in the federal minimum wage law is getting 
the common situs secondary boycott picketing bill is the 
most dangerous of all. 

Its very name sounds terribly complicated, but it is a 
simple, yet devastating piece of legislation. Unions say it 
merely gives construction unions the rights others have— 
to picket a building site. They call it the “common situs 
picketing” bill. 

In reality it is an ingenious form of secondary boycott 
It would mark the first wedge in the Taft-Hartley and 
Landrum-Griffin guarantees against coercion of neutral 
third persons to force them to take the union’s side in a 
labor dispute or organizing drive. The bill removes all 
protections against any kind of secondary boycott if it 
occurs at a building or repair site. New road construction 
a factory annex, home-building, paint jobs, all would b: 
fair game. 

Once the construction unions obtain this organizing 
plum, other unions whose members work at sites of com- 
mon employment will demand the right to use secondary 
boycotts. Shopping centers, rail and air terminals, ship- 
yards, department stores, convention halls, and food mar- 
kets are typical locations where more than one employer 
has men at work. 


The argument that the construction unions do not have 
the same picketing rights as industrial unions just isn’t so 
There is no restriction upon primary picketing at industrial 
or construction locations, and the Labor Board’s Moore 
Drydock decision sets out principles to minimize the effect 
on secondary employees. 

Will the picketing-boycott bill pass? It will be touch- 
and-go, but it can be defeated if businessmen begin work 
now. What can be done? First thing is to get your local 
business and professional association aroused. Ask them 
to line-up a speaker on the subject, to get their legislative 
committee to study the bill, then take action with your 
Congressmen. 

Individuals also have a part to play. Write your news- 


papers and offer your views. Unions use this technique reg- 
ularly. Letter-to-the-editor columns are one of the most 
widely read features in a newspaper. If you need material 
on common situs secondary boycotts, write the U. S 
Chamber of Commerce, Washington, D. C., for a packet 

Right to work legislation is expected to be another issue 
in the 87th Congress, but there is a feeling that union at- 
tempts to repeal Section 14(b) of the Taft-Hartley act 
will not get to second-base. This is the section which 
authorizes states to pass right to work laws 

The unions will probe, hoping to find enough backing 
to slip a repealer through Congress, but most observers 
feel they don’t have the horses. Nineteen states now have 
laws guaranteeing voluntary unionism. If all the senators 
from these states voted against repealing 14(b), it would 
mean a 38-vote handicap for the union bosses. Although 
all 38 would not vote against repeal, there should be a 
sufficient number of conservative senators from non-right 
to work states to block a repealer. 

This means the fight for free unionism will continue on 
the state level. Labor is worried that they will lose the 
right to compel membership in Idaho, Oklahoma, New 
Mexico, and Vermont. For the long range picture, they 
should be worried. If you follow the subject closely, you'll 
note the growing dissatisfaction by the public with forced 
union membership at the price of a job. 

It didn’t get much play in the press, but a threat of a 
union secondary boycott kept President Kennedy from 
“getting his cake and/or eating it.” A Quincy, Mass., 
baker and his 30 employees offered a huge free cake for 
the inaugural dinner. It would have been 10 feet high and 
six feet across with a sugar-walled White House on top 
The inaugural dinner committee, however, rejected the 
offer because the union that was catering the dinner said 
it would not work if a “non-union cake” were served. The 
Quincy baker’s employees prefer not to join a union. 

Latest featherbedding gimmick is the attempt by the 
Teamsters to get one cent a mile for every truck-trailer 
that is “piggy-backed” by rail. Philadelphia’s three-man 
civil service commission is objecting to an agreement be- 
tween the city and a Municipal Employees union that city 
workers in 188 job classifications must join the union to 
hold their jobs. He was eight years late, but six weeks 
before his term ran out, Ex-President Eisenhower told a 
delegation of businessmen visiting the White House that 
he supports right to work laws ik 





you can.” 

Now the aide frets because there’s nothing further she 
can say to this patient on the subject of his bill. His in- 
debtedness mounts. But if she mentions it, he can remind 
her that the doctor told him not to worry. 

“What's worse,” said Miss K, “that story will get around. 
Mr. Black will tell his friends: “Don’t let her catch you. 
Talk to the doctor.’ So how can I ever collect slow ac- 
counts?” 

4. If you do make special payment arrangements with 
any patient, be sure your aide knows what they are. 

Dr. S has a problem that’s typical of practice in small 


towns. Patients stop him on the street and talk about pos- 
sible ways of paying their bills. He doesn’t want to make 
commitments that he may forget. So here’s how he handles 
the usual sidewalk business conference: 

If he and the patient come to an understanding, he 
makes a point of saying: “Just in case I should forget to 
tell my secretary, will you give her a ring to tell her what 
we've decided? She'll put it on the record.” 

Now he’s insured against forgetfulness. And his aide 
reports that people are very reliable about phoning her. 
Since the doctor has been cooperative with them, they are 
apparently glad to return the favor. xk 
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Collection Laws ...Is There a Need? 


JOHN F. DOYLE 


THEN THE QUESTION IS RAISED, “Is a collec- 
tion agency law desirable,” we must immediately 
ask ourselves questions such as these: 

1. Is there a need for such a law? 

2. What will it do? 

3. How effective will it be? 

4. What features should a model law have? 

If we can answer these questions satisfactorily, the legis- 
lature, the industry, and the public will likely adopt the 
proposal. If we cannot justify the need for a collection 
agency law, it will be rejected. 

ARGUMENTS AGAINST LEGISLATION 

Let's first consider the objectionable features of a col- 
lection agency law: 

1. A workable collection agency law requires regulation 
and governmental supervision of the business. 

2. It would increase the cost of operation for such items 
as investigation and licensing fees, periodic examination 
costs and a bonding fee. 

3. It would require the keeping of adequate books and 
records which would be subject to periodic inspection by 
the licensing official. 

4. It would require the filing of an annual report and 
the approval of all forms used. 

5. It might limit the other business to be conducted in 
the same office unless authorization was granted by the 
licensing official. 

ARGUMENTS FAVORING LEGISLATION 

The favorable considerations for such a law are: 

1. To eliminate the undesirable element and “fly-by- 
night” agencies from the business. Under a workable law, 
every applicant would have to qualify as to character, 
fitness and financial responsibility. Provisions could be 
incorporated to provide a convenience and advantage 
clause which would limit the number of agencies in a given 
community the same as banks, savings and loan associa- 
tions and loan companies are now limited. 

2. Adequate bonding requirements to protect the public 
to the extent that if it is found that a licensee has failed to 
remit and is insolvent, the bonding company will pay all 
claims up to the amount of the bond. 

3. The insolvent agency cannot continue in business if 
periodic investigations are made and its financial condition 
is checked periodically. 

1. It creates a better relationship with the Bar Associa- 
tion and the public and also makes for a better collectors’ 


association. —_ ARE LAWS EFFECTIVE? 


The third question, how effective will such a law be? 
depends upon the administrator and upon the industry. 
If the administrator enforces the law and the industry co- 
operates and accepts his direction in the spirit in which it 
is given, there is no question but that the law will be 
effective. 

The reason I have recommended the drafting of a 
uniform or model act, is to permit the industry to incor- 





JOHN F. DOYLE is Supervisor of the Division of 
Consumer Credit and Collection Agencies for the State 
Banking Department in Madison. This article is a con- 
densed version of an address he delivered at the annual 
meeting of the American Collectors Association in 
Honolulu. 
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porate in the act those provisions which it believes neces- 
sary for its continuance in business. I can assure you that 
if a bill is drafted by public demand to curb abusive prac- 
tices in any industry, the result will be complete regulation 
and control of the business by the government. 

LAW CONTENT 

1. Definition of a collection agency. 

An all-inclusive definition of a collection agency which 
includes not only those agencies which conduct a personal 
call collection agency business, but also those agencies 
which effect collections by advertising accounts for sale or 
by any other method of effecting collections. This should 
include those house agencies or other companies making 
use of forms where a fictitious name is used for the purpose 
of effecting collection by a third party approach. 

2. Qualifications of applicants. 

The qualifications of each applicant should be carefully 
considered so that it covers the character and fitness of the 
applicant, the financial condition of the applicant and a 
possible inclusion of a convenience and advantage clause 
which would limit the number of agencies engaging in 
business. 

3. Licensing provisions and fees. 

Provisions should be incorporated in the bill for the 
licensing of agencies as well as the solicitors and collectors 
employed by them. Naturally, the question of fees must 
be incorporated in the bill which would possibly include 
an investigation fee for new applicants and a renewal 
license fee to be paid annually. 

4. Bonds. 

The administrator of the law should be permitted to re- 
quire each agency to file a bond which would be adequate 
to take care of the possible losses in the event of insol- 
vency. This bond should be a corporate surety bond as it 
is our experience that if a personal surety is accepted and 
the agency is insolvent, it is necessary to call upon the 
person furnishing the bond to make good any losses. It 
might be necessary for the administrator to liquidate some 
of the surety’s assets in order to pay off the claimant. The 
bond requirements should be commensurate with the col- 
lections effected in a given period. 

5. Powers of the Administrator. 

(a) The administrator should have the power to deny, 
suspend or revoke a license by cause. The industry should 
have the opportunity to appeal from the administrator's 
order to a review board or to the court. 

(b) The administrator should have the power to issue 
rules and regulations in order to more effectively protect 
the public against oppressive or deceptive practices. These 
rules and regulations should have the effect of law; how- 
ever, they should be appealable the same as any order 
denying, suspending or revoking a license. 

(c) Examination and the keeping of adequate books 
and records. The administrator should be permitted to 
require all licensees to maintain adequate books and rec- 
ords. A provision making the books and records available 
for periodic examination should be included. 

In Wisconsin we found that the average cost of a collec- 
tion agency examination was $17.67. The cost can be 
kept at a minimum if the licensees maintain proper books 
and records. This is not only good business practice but 
enables our examiner to make a thorough examination 
within a short period of time. 

Non-resident agencies doing business in the state of 


(Turn to “Collection Laws,” page 21.) 





... Steps in Skip -Tracing 


JOHN P. CONNELLY 


Manager, Credit Bureau of York, York, Pennsylvania 


i ee SUCCESS of skip-tracing is made possible be- 
cause most skips follow fairly well defined patterns 
of behavior. They are not deliberately trying to disappear, 
they just get lost. As a rule they do not move very far. 
They stay pretty close to a neighborhood where they have 
lived for years. 

The methods employed in the tracing of skips are limited 
only by the fertile and imaginative ingenuity of the hu- 
man mind. The methods outlined in this article are based 
on the experience of a collection department in a credit 
bureau having 650 members in a city with a metropolitan 
area of 100,000, in a trading area of 200,000 people. 

Close cooperation with the credit reporting department 
results in vitally needed information being automatically 
passed on to the collection department. The sources of 
these new addresses are many, the following are most 
important: 


1. Addresses given by debtors on credit applications 
made to members of the credit bureau, who then order 
a credit report from the bureau. 

2. Lists of meter changes furnished by public utilities 
which give former and new addresses. 

3. Lists of charged-off accounts furnished by merchants 
at end of fiscal periods, which have not been placed for 
collection. 

4. Addresses given in newspaper clippings of accidents, 
arrests, divorce applications, engagement and wedding 
announcements and non-responsibility notices. 

5. Addresses given by applicants for employment where 
the credit bureau is preparing a personal report. Former 
and present employers and references are usually supplied 
by the member for whom the report is being prepared. 

6. Re-development authorities in cities where slum 
clearance and re-location programs are in progress furn- 
ish lists of new addresses of people who have moved to 
new homes. 

The tools available and the methods by which they 
may be used are limited only by the capabilities of the 
person tracing the skip. Some are so obvious that it seems 
trite to even mention them. These, however, are so im- 
portant, and so effective, that they must go at the head 
of the list. They should be used first, as they locate a 
large number of skips quickly, easily and cheaply. Other 
methods while effective, take more time, more telephone 
calls, more mail and thus cost more. 

1. TELEPHONE DIRECTORY—Today almost everyone has a 
telephone. A recent trend toward unlisted telephone num- 
bers by people dodging collectors has slightly reduced the 
effectiveness of the telephone book. 

2. THE CROSS REFERENCE TELEPHONE DIRECTORY—or 
criss-cross directory, as it is usually called, is an invaluable 
aid as it gives telephone numbers at particular addresses. 
This enables calls to be made to the last known address 
of the debtor. In many cases the present occupants may 
know where the debtor has moved or the debtor may still 
be living at the address shown on the collection card. A 
skilled operator can secure a great deal of information 


before the person answering the telephone becomes sus- 
picious. 

The people next door can often give information on the 
missing debtor. They may know who moved the furni- 
ture, if the debtor got a new job, the name of the new 
employer. They may have a forwarding address for mail. 
In some cases neighbors two doors away, across the 
street, or with adjoining back yards may be better sources 
of information as they might not have been as friendly 
and, therefore, more willing to talk. 


3. CITY DiRECTORY—This provides some of the informa- 
tion available through the criss-cross telephone directory 
but, in addition, gives the names of relatives living at the 
same address, in additon to employment. Relatives and 
former, as well as present, employers are important sources 
of information. Back issues of city directories will often 
provide leads through former neighbors and give the 
name of the employer. 

4. UNIONS, FRATERNAL ORGANIZATIONS AND SECRETARIES 
of social clubs often are valuable sources as memberships 
are usually maintained even though the debtor may have 
moved. 

5. POLICE AND DETECTIVE BUREAUS—Many times the po- 
lice are looking for the same person as the collector. An 
exchange of information will result in location of a debtor 
known to the police. 

6. rorM 3547—Primarily designed to weed mailing lists, 
it van be used to secure a new address. Its effectiveness 
varies with the efficiency of local postoffice personnel. 

7. TEASER POST-CARDS OR LETTERS—These are used when 
debtor recognizes the regular collection mail, but will call 
a telephone number when his curiosity is aroused. 

These are most of the effective methods used to trace 
skips. There are many others that are highly effective. 
It must be remembered that unless a relatively large 
amount is involved it does not pay to spend a great deal 
of time on an individual claim. If it is determined that 
the debtor is a professional “dead beat,” indigent or 
hopelessly insolvent, it is no use to try to find him as he 
cannot be forced to pay.—Reprinted from The Collector, 
November 1960. xkke 





A New Free Service 


Because the National Office frequently learns 
of openings in the retail credit field, we are inter- 
ested in compiling an up-to-date file on members 
desiring to change positions. Applicants must 
send complete resume of business experience, 
educational background, salary requirements, 
etc. Information will be held confidential. Ad- 
dress PERSONNEL, National Retail Credit Asso- 
ciation, 375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, 
Missouri. 
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The Importance of 
Getting Along with People 


MILLARD S. SNELL 


Credit Manager, Lichtenstein's, Corpus Christi, Texas 


F YOU WANT to get along with people you must first 

learn something about them and their nature. To get 
ilong with people there must be a smooth relationship 
without friction. It is not always possible to engage in 
such smooth relationships unless we understand some- 
thing of human nature and especially the individual con- 
cerned. Those who have gained knowledge in getting 
along with people know that there are certain things to 
avoid. It is almost like mechanics which turn up many 
surprising facts. For instance, steel rails on a north and 
south railroad track will last much longer than those laid 
east and west. The friction is undisturbed on a north- 
south track, but on the east-west track, the friction is 
resisted and causes more wear on the rails. We must under- 
stand what causes friction in the relationships between 
human beings and try to avoid that friction whenever 
possble if we want to get along with each other. One 
of the most important things in our every day life is to 
get along with people, and by the same token it is one 
of the hardest things to do. Sometimes without knowing 
how we do it we rub people the wrong way, we hurt 
their feelings and cause them to dislike us or what we are 
doing or what we stand for. 


Harmony in the Office 


It is important for us to get along with the people who 
make up our office staff. We should strive hard to work 
along side of our office people—win their respect and they 
will go out of their way to get along with us. If there is 
harmony in the office the work goes out much smoother 
and faster and seemingly with less effort. In an office 
where there is strife and discord there is much more 
chance that work will be delayed and an increasing amount 
of errors occur. 

A good definition of a gentleman trying to get along 
with people is—“A gentleman is one who is never un- 
intentionally offensive”, this recalls a story about an angry 
judge and a bright young practicing attorney. In an argu- 
ment between the two, the judge shouted “You are ex- 
tremely offensive young man!” “As a matter of fact, we 
both are,” replied the young lawyer, “but I am trying to 
be and you just can’t help it.” 

As little as we think about it—it is important to get 
along with the people in your own household and family. 
If things are not in accord at home, it will reflect in your 
actions at the office or in your work—may cause you to 
be short tempered and sarcastic in your dealings with 
your co-workers. Leave your personal problems at home 
as they will only cause more trouble if discussed at the 
office. 


In trying to get along with people it is important to 





Reading this publication carefully 
and will contribute to 
your success asa Credit Executive. 
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make allowances for shortcomings and idiosyncracies and 
to remember we have our faults also. Try and give the 
person we are dealing with the benefit of any doubt. 
Think positive and offer help. It will pay big dividends 
in the long run. I know there are times when it will strain 
our patience to go out of our way to help someone or be 
nice to them, but remember the golden rule, apply it in 
all your dealings, do unto others like you would have 
them do unto you. 

A speaker was getting along pretty well with a talk 
that would not hurt anybody when a little commotion in 
the rear of the room caused the people to turn their heads 
to see the cause of it. An old man, his hand back of his 
ear, evidently because he was hard of hearing, had left 
his seat, and was walking toward the front. When he got 
down pretty far he stooped over and spoke to the man in 
a seat on the aisle and said, “Say Jim, is that fellow speak 
ing or singing?” “Can’t you hear him at all?” Jim asked. 
“Not a word”, replied the old man—Jim’s reply gave some 
inkling as to how he liked the speech. “Well, then, Thank 
God, and sit down.” 

We want to remember that each person has their own 
ideas and feelings and that the things we do and say 
will directly affect their thinking and feelings. So, what 
ever nature our contact is with people—just remember it 
will be weighed in their minds as to what bearing it will 
have on their own small world—their job—their home life 
and personal feelings. Be careful and not make snide 
or sarcastic remarks because those same remarks might 
hit the wall on the other side of the room and bounce 
back and cause damage to you. 

A Full Time Job 

Getting along with people is a full time job—not just 
part time work—not like putting on our best suit on Sun- 
day and going to church, we must get along with people 
every day. Some of you are leaders in your own work 
in your various cities—but along with that leadership goes 
the understanding of your fellow worker. Where there is 
leadership there must be followship—leadership—follow 
ship—in order to have both—the leader and the fellow 
worker must get along and understand each other's prob- 
lems. 

I do not suppose there is any set formula as to how 
to get along with people—certainly it is a give and take 
proposition. Getting along with people is like any other 
project that we undertake—we will get out of it just what 
we put into it—if we do not try to get along, it will be much 
more difficult to accomplish the thing we set out to do. 

Remember all the people we come into contact with 
are human beings just like ourselves—they have the same 
emotions, same pleasures—same sorrows—same problems— 
maybe in different form—but to them important. It is very 
important to recognize these basic facts and in doing so, 
it will be much easier to get along with people. 

No matter how hard we as individuals try—we will 
not be able to please everyone all the time, but never the 
less we must try more and more all the time. It is im- 
portant that we get along with people so we must get 
along with people. — 
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RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
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47th ANNUAL INTERNATIONAL 


SALES CLINIC...IDEA EXCHANGE SESSIONS 
Americana Hotel, Bal Harbor, Miam 





Saturday, June 3 


Monday— (Continued) 





9:00—NRCA Executive Committee meeting 
9:00—Registration 

10:00—CWBC of NA Committee Meeting 
12:00—NRCA Board of Directors Luncheon 
2:00—NRCA Board of Directors Meeting 
2:00—CWBC of NA Board of Directors Meeting 
2:00—Opening of Trade Exhibits 

7:00—CWBC of NA Mixer 





Sunday, June 4 





8:30—Registration 
9:00—CWBC of NA Business Meeting 
9:00—NRCA Board of Directors Meeting 
2:00—NRCA Meeting of Nominating Committee 
2:00—NRCA District and Local Association Officers and 
Directors Meeting 
3:00—NRCA Credentials Committee Meeting 
4:00—NRCA Resolutions Committee Meeting 
7:30—ICCC “Get Acquainted Party” 
Co-CHAIRMEN: Harvey King, President, Quarter 
Century Club, NRCA and Ethel Wilkerson, 
President, Career Club, CWBC of NA 





Monday, June 5 








:30—ICCC Annual CWBC of NA Breakfast 


PresipinG: Mrs. Inez McGaughy, Pickett’s, Inc., 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, President, CWBC of 
NA 


PROGRAM TO BE ANNOUNCED 
9:00—Registration 


9:30—ICCC Opening General Session (NRCA and 
CWBC of NA) 


Presipinc: Earle A. Nirmaier, W. Wilderotter and 
Company, Newark, New Jersey, President, 
NRCA 


Music 
CHORAL Group 
PRESENTATION OF COLORS 


INvocaTION: Leonard A. Brumbaugh, Valley Na- 
tional Bank, Phoenix, Arizona, First Vice Presi- 
dent, NRCA 


WetcoME: Frank J. Phillips, President, Greater 
Miami Credit Association 





Response: Mrs. Inez McGaughy, President CWBC 
of NA 

William H. Martin, Crescent Furniture Stores, 
Regina, Saskatchewan, Canada, President, Credit 
Granters’ Association of Canada 

KEYNOTE SPEAKER: To be announced 


PRESENTATION OF 1961 Scotr Awarp: Edward 
L. Goodman, Burger-Phillips, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, 1960 award winner 


11:00—NRCA Annual Business Meeting 
Presipinc: Earle A. Nirmaier, President, NRCA 
REPORTS OF: 
Executive Vice President 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Constitution and Bylaws Committee 


Resolutions Committee 
Nominations Committee 


ATTENDANCE Priz—E DRAWING 


11:00—CWBC of NA District Pow-Wow 


2:00—ICCC Joint Session (NRCA and CWBA of NA) 

Co-CHAIRMEN: Fred R. Hachtel, Gimbel’s, Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin, Second Vice President, 
NRCA 

Martha Bean Gleason, The Credit Bureau, Wash- 
ington, D.C., First Vice President, CWBC of NA 

THEME: “Making Credit Desirable .. . Not Merely 
Available” 

Moperator: Fred R. Hachtel 

PANEL: “How to Use Public Relations to Sell You 
and Your Credit Operation Internally” 

Henry C. Alexander, Belk Brothers, Charlotte, 
North Carolina 

“Gaining Acceptance for Consumer Credit in Your 
Community” 

Carl F. Hawver, Director of Public Relations, Na- 
tional Consumer Finance Association, Washing- 
ton, D.C. 

“Professional Status for the Consumer Credit Ex- 
ecutive” 

William H. Blake, Executive Vice President, NRCA 

Geneva F. McQuatters, Executive Manager, 
CWBC of NA 

3:15—“Horizons Unlimited” 

Ray O. Mertes, Director, School and College Serv- 

ice, United Airlines, Chicago, Illinois 


3:50—Film: “The Wise Use of Credit” 


Sutherland Educational Films, Inc., Hollywood, 
California 
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ONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 


. GROUP SESSIONS ...PROFIT DISCUSSIONS 
each, Florida, June 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 1961 





Monday— (Continued) Tuesday— (Continued) 





4:15—Attendance prize drawing 11:00—Tour of Miami Beach (Wives of Delegates) 


' i 3 sf , " 5:00—CWBC of NA Post Conference Board Meeting 
8:30—ICCC Miami Association “Las Vegas” Party for 


NRCA and CWBC of NA 7:00—NRCA Post Conference Board Meeting 





Co-CHamrMEN: A. L. DeMarco, Family Finance W d d J 7 
Corporation, Miami, Florida and Marie Whaler, ednesad y ’ une 


Industrial National Bank, Miami Florida 





:30—ICCC Idea Exchange Sessions (NRCA and CWBC 
of NA) 
T ues d a y ’ J une 6 A. Evaluation of Credit Information 
B. Collecting the Tough Ones! 
C. Expense Saving Ideas 
7:30—ICCC Idea Exchange Sessions (NRCA—CWBC D. Can Bankruptcies be Reduced? 
of NA) (Discussion leaders to be announced ) 


A. “Skips and Skip Tracing” 7:30—NRCA Quarter Century Club Breakfast 
B. “Credit Sales Direct Mail Campaign” 9:00—Registration 








C. “Telephone Collection Techniques” 9:30—ICCC Joint Session (NRCA and CWBC of NA) 

D. “Automation in the Credit Office” Co-CHAmRMEN: Leonard A. Brumbaugh and 

( Diherwesion leaders to be announced) Wanda Brown, First National Bank, Mason 

City, Iowa 

7:30—CWBC of NA Career Club Breakfast MusicaL PROGRAM 

Appress—“How to Sell Yourself, Your Ideas and 
Your Products” 


9:00—ICCC Group Sessions, all day. (NRCA and CWBC r ase : mney E. Irwin, Business Consultant 
of NA) (Chairmen to be announced ) SUMO: 


Health Professions 


8:30—Registration 


Supject: “Are Credit Bureaus and Collection 
Service Departments Meeting the Needs of 

Department, Apparel and Specialty Stores Credit Sales Managers?” 

Sestelnent Bonk Conde CHAIRMAN: Dewey D. Godfrey, Executive Vice 

President, Bank of Charlotte, Charlotte, North 

Consumer and Sales Finance Carolina, Third Vice President, NRCA 

Furniture, Music and Appliance Stores Five Credit Sales Managers 

Credit Jewelry and Luggage Five Credit Bureau and Collection Managers 


— : b ATTENDANCE PrizE DrawING 
Hardware, Building Materials and Construction 


Home Service Industries 12:00—CWBC of NA Dutch Treat District Luncheons 


Mortuary Credit Stvle Show (Wives of Delegates invited ) 


Cemetery Credit 2:00—ICCC Credit Sales Clinic 

Credit Unions CHAIRMAN: Helen Sawyers, Credit Bureau of 

Snohomish County, Everett, Washington, Second 

Multiple Stores Group Vice President, CWBC of NA 

Newspapers and Publishers Supyect: “Building Sales and Profits Through 
Credit” 

Armand J. Gariepy, Director, Sales Training Inter- 
national, Barre, Massachusetts 

Medical Assistants ATTENDANCE Prize DrawiINnG 


Drug Stores, Medical Supplies and Appliances 
Public Utilities 


Hotels, Motels and Travel Agencies 7:30—ICCC Annual Banquet 


National Credit Card Users Dinner and Dance 
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Registration Wank 


47th International Consumer Credit Conference 
AMERICANA HOTEL 
Bal Harbour-Miami Beach, Florida 
June 3-7, 1961 





NAME: : " Saberieasaainlempesin . SPOUSE: 
(Badge will be printed as indicated here) 


FIRM: FAMILY: 
ADDRESS: 
City: 
Type or BusINEss: Attending Conference for Ist time 
MemsBer: NRCA CWBCotNA ACBofA 
Are You: District Officer District Director 
State Officer State Director 
Local Officer Local Director 


I PLAN TO ATTEND: Quarter Century Club Breakfast Career Club Breakfast 


Conferen ce Reg istration 





ADVANCE REGISTRATION PRIZES 


1. Nassau Hat to everyone who registers before April 15, 1961 
1 Chance on a Free Trip to Nassau 

1 Chance on a Free Room at Americana for ICCC Conference 
10 Other Wonderful Attendance Prizes 


Advance Registration important for Prizes, Room Reservations, Conference appoint- 
ments and special conference information. 


Full refund on advance registration will be made if cancellation is 
received prior to May 20. No refunds will be made after that date 


No. WANTED AMOUNT 


Delegates (CWBCofNA — Sunday Only) . . .... . . $ 3.00 
*ICCC Delegates (NRCA, CWBCofNA, ACBofA) . . . . . $25.00 
"ICCC Wile o£ Delemate . . . 1. 5s ws ec we ew ew ew os » SRO 

ICCC Annual Breakfast (Additional Ticket) . . . . . . . $5.00 

ICCC Wednesday Sessions and Banquet . . . . . . . . $15.00 


ICCC Banquet Only (Additional Tickets) . . . . . . . $12.50 
(Children under 12 years $10.00) 


Please check items and mail registration 
blank with check attached made payable to: 


INTERNATIONAL CONSUMER CREDIT CONFERENCE 


; ‘ *The ICCC Delegate registration fee includes 
Nationa Retain Creprr Association all conference sessions and activities except 


375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri the Sunday CWBCofNA meeting. 
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National Retail Credit Week —April 23-29, 1961 





This Is The Week In Which We Give Special Recognition 


To The Place Of Consumer Credit In Our Lives — 


HERE IS YOUR KIT TO HELP YOU PARTICIPATE IN THIS 


NATIONWIDE ANNUAL EVENT 


Credit is a dynamic force to create more profit- 
er | able sales. Credit is part of the American way 
‘tome ogg || of life. Be sure that YOUR COMMUNITY 
participates in NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT 


National Retail Credit Week || WEEK. This KIT gives you the tools. News- 


APRIL 23-29. 1961 fete , 
paper advertising mats; colorful display poster 


CREDIT SALES TOOLS to urge opening of new credit accounts; radio 
spot announcements; ideas for talks before var- 
ious groups; editorials, proclamations—and—other 


| useful and valuable items. 


All this material is designed to encourage 


increased credit sales; to educate the public 





a a in the way to build a desirable credit record; 
WwW 





and to improve credit conditions generally 





in the community. 


SEND FOR YOUR KIT TODAY—ONLY FIVE DOLLARS 


(postpaid) 


MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY! 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri 
Please send me copies of your National Retail Credit Week Kit, at five dollars each. 


Name Address 


City Zone 


Check enclosed oe a Mail bill 


we ew ewe ee ee ne ee er ee 
Leceaeeeaee eee eee eee 
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Consumer Credit Conference 

The 13th Annual National Consumer Credit Conference 
will be held March 22-24, 1961, in the Adult Education 
Center, Louisiana State University, Baton Rouge, Louisi- 
ana. Dr. Leon M. Schur, Associate Professor of Economics 
at LSU, was named conference director and Kenneth 
Uffman, representing the Associated Credit Bureaus of 
Louisiana, was named chairman of the local arrangements 
committee. The general theme of the conference will be 
“The Responsibility of Consumer Credit Institutions to 
the American Consumer.” Among the topics to be covered 
will be: 1. the effects of consumer credit on the normal 
spending patterns of both the community and general 
economy, 2. the place of consumer credit in our educa- 
tional program, and 3. the responsibility of consumer 
credit institutions for debt counseling, including attitudes 
of consumers toward personal bankruptcy and credit 
delinquency. 


Sterling S. Speake Credit Schools 
Credit schools will be conducted by Mr. Speake in the 
following cities during the month of March 1961: 
Glendale, California Eureka, California 
Stockton, California Napa, California 
Walnut Creek, California Riverside, California 
Las Vegas, Nevada 
If your city is interested in having Mr. Speake conduct 
a professional, streamlined credit school in your city, 
please write the National office for details and open dates. 


Personnel Changes at Baltimore 

The Credit Bureau of Baltimore, Maryland, has named 
E. Richard Coleman as Manager of the Bureau. His 
duties will encompass the operations of all departments 
and services of the Bureau. He has been serving as Man- 
ager of the Reporting Department since 1949. He became 
associated with the Bureau in 1927 as investigator and 
served in various capacities during the past 33 years. 
William G. Ewald was named Executive Vice President 
and Secretary of the Bureau. He has been serving as 
Vice President of the Bureau since 1956. He is also 
Executive Vice President and Secretary of the Retail Mer- 
chants of Baltimore, a position he has held since 1949. 


For Sale 


We have the following office machines and equipment 
for sale: 








Three NCR 2207 window posting machines on roller 
stands. 

One Burroughs No. 13-1115234 posting machine on 
stand. 

Six Remington Rand safe ledger tray tubs, five with 
two hour exposure and one with one hour exposure. 

Two Remington Rand index wheels, one with approxi 
mately 100 racks and one with approximately 50 racks. 

Four Terrels safe cabinets, two door, two shelves, 36” x 
25” x 42” no exposure. 

One Todd Protectograph check protector. 

Write R. H. Hueser, Duff and Repp, 1216 Main Street, 
Kansas City 5, Missouri. 
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District One (Connecticut, Maine, Massachusetts, New 
Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont, Provinces of Quebec, 
New Brunswick, Nova Scotia, and Prince Edward Island, 
Canada) will hold its annual meeting at The Wentworth 
by the Sea, Portsmouth, New Hampshire, May 14, 15, and 
16, 1961. 

District Two (New Jersey and New York) will hold its 
annual meeting at The Concord Hotel, Kiamesha Lake, 
New York, April 14, 15, and 16, 1961. 

District Three (Cuba, Florida, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, and South Carolina) and District Four (Alabama, 
Louisiana, Mississippi, Tennessee, and Bristol, Virginia) 
will hold a joint annual meeting at the Wade Hampton 
Hotel, Columbia, South Carolina, April 23, 24, 25, and 
26, 1961. 

District Six (Iowa, Minnesota, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Superior, Wisconsin, Fort William, Ontario, 
and Manitoba, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Hotel Cornhusker, Lincoln, Nebraska, April 16, 17, 
and 18, 1961. 

District Seven (Arkansas, Kansas, Missouri and Okla- 
homa) will hold its annual meeting at the Kentwood Arms 
Hotel, Springfield, Missouri, March 10, 11, and 12, 1961. 

District Eight (Texas) will hold its annual meeting at 
the Raleigh Hotel, Waco, Texas, May 21, 22, and 23, 
1961. 

District Nine (Colorado, New Mexico, Utah and Wyo- 
ming) will hold its annual meeting at the Plains Hotel, 
Cheyenne, Wyoming, April 13, 14, and 15, 1961. 

District Ten (Alaska, Idaho, Montana, Oregon, Wash- 
ington, Provinces of Alberta, British Columbia, and Sas- 
katchewan, Canada) will hold its annual meeting at the 
Empress Hotel, Victoria, British Columbia, Canada, May 
14, 15, and 16, 1961. 





New ACBofA Appointments 


James W. Pearson has been appointed assistant educa- 
tional director of the Associated Credit Bureaus of Amer- 
ica. He will assist Carl H. Roewe, Educational Director in 
the planning, preparation of educational department pro- 
grams and publications. He will produce monographs for 
all types of educational projects and will serve as instruc- 
tor at seminars and institutes sponsored by the organiza- 
tion. He received his B.S. and M.B.A. degrees from the 
University of Indiana. He has been an instructor at Ari- 
zona State University, was employed by the American 
Institute of Banking, Phoenix, Arizona, and the West Texas 
State College, Canyon, Texas. 

Richard L. Parry has been appointed research director 
of the ACBofA and will devote his full time to directing 
the activities of the association’s research department con- 
ducting surveys and preparing reports for the membership 
as well as forecasting economic changes affecting the 
credit field. Mr. Perry received his A.B. degree from Dart- 
mouth College and an M.B.A. from Kent State University. 
He is a member of the American Management Association 
and the American Marketing Association. 
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“Collection Laws” 
POL Orlov toe. (Beginning on page 12.) Gr QnOrQGvrOGrOy- 


Wisconsin must maintain an active office in the state and 
have their books and records available at all times for 
examination by our department. This provision has tended 
to discourage the “fly-by-night” agencies from applying 
for licenses. 

(d) Liquidation procedure. A procedure to be fol- 
lowed in liquidating an agency should be included in 
every collection agency law. There is nothing which will 
reflect more adversely upon your industry than to have a 
collection agency discontinue business and have no one 
responsible for making sure that all remittances are made 
on the moneys collected. If an agency becomes insolvent 
or does not remit properly, authority should be granted 
the administrator to take over the business for the purpose 
of effecting an orderly termination of the affairs of the 
agency. This includes the cancellation and return of all 
iccounts placed with the agency as well as the accepting 
of claims filed against the bonding company by those 
claimants or forwarders to whom moneys are due. 

(e) Advisory committee. The administrator should ap 
point an advisory committee to work with him to explain 
the practical operation of a collection agency. In many 
states, the administrator is a political appointee. In others 
he may have a civil service status. In either case, one will 
seldom find an administrator who has a practical knowl- 
edge of the collection agency business. Consequently, it 
is important that he have available an advisory committee 
to counsel with him. 

It has been my experience that the advisory committee 
has over a period of years sold the industry on the need 
for a licensing law. The advisory committee in our state 
has been responsible for working out an agreement be- 
tween the state association and the Bar Association for the 
purpose of setting up a code of principles to be used by 
licensed collection agencies. These principles compare to 
the canons of ethics followed by attorneys 

If a collection agency law provides these basics, I be- 
lieve the public and the industry will be served. wk 





Reactivating Credit Accounts 
An aggressive policy for reactivating credit accounts is 
urged by F. J. Lukes, Credit Sales Manager, Schuster’s, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. He cited the following changes 
in evaluating credit risks: 


1. Consumers in the over 60 age bracket are no longer 
as great as they once were. 

2. Certain residential addresses are no longer a clue to 
the economic bracket or credit responsibility of an appli- 
cant. Poor credit risks may reside in an area generally 
considered “good” and vice versa. 

3. Length of time spent by an applicant on his present 
job is no longer an accurate criterion as an applicant's con- 
tinuity of employment. 

4. Credit departments no longer need as much or as 
thorough background information about the applicant, and 

5. Younger accounts are considered a much better risk 
than they were ten years ago. The teenage market is grow- 
ing rapidly. 


Noel B. Johnson 


Noel B. Johnson, formerly of Kaufmann’s, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania, died October 5, 1960. He was assistant to 
Carl G. Kaessner for 17 years and served as credit assist- 
ant in other local stores. He retired in June 1960. 


John K. Althaus Celebrates 25th Year 
John K. Althaus, General Manager, The Credit Bureau, 
Washington, D. C., recently celebrated his 25th year in 
that position. He was honored by a luncheon given by 
the directors and was presented with a portable tele 
vision as a gift from the group. J. P. Stedhouder, bureau 
president, served as master of ceremonies and read con 
gratulatory telegrams from the Associated Credit Bureaus 
of America, National Retail Credit Association and the 
Credit Women’s Breakfast Clubs of North America. A 
gavel and pin signifying admittance to the NRCA Quarter 
Century Club was presented. Joseph W. Welch of the 
Hecht Company, president of the Retail Credit Association 
of Metropolitan Washington, extended best wishes from 
that association. Mr. Althaus is nationally known in the 
field of retail credit. He has been active in credit schools 
seminars and conferences to further credit education at 


all levels. 


Credit Education in Nyack, New York 

G. Winthrop Wells, Manager, Credit Bureau of Rock- 
land County, Nyack, New York, has been named coordina 
tor and chairman of classes in “Modern Age Living in a 
Credit Economy,” at the Nyack Adult Schools. This is a 
lecture course designed to assist the public in obtaining 
the good things of life on credit and in avoiding financial 
problems and legal entanglements. Lecturers will include 
bank officers, an attorney, an insurance consultant, an 
accountant and the assistant attorney-general for the State 
of New York. The two hour sessions are being held on ten 
successive weeks. 


Lincoln, Nebraska 

The 1960-1961 officers and directors of the Lincoln 
Retail Credit Men’s Association, Lincoln, Nebraska, are: 
President, Donald Wright, National Bank of Commerce; 
Vice President, Perry Miller, Collection Service Company; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, R. E. Skold, The United Credit 
Bureau. Directors: Helen Kidder, Walt Music Store; Merle 
Clark, Gold & Company; Robert Ellis, Skyline Dairy; Ber- 
nice Morris, Ben Simon & Sons; and Nelle Hudkins, Central 
Electric & Gas Company. 


Carl G. Kaessner Retires 

Carl G. Kaessner, General Credit Manager, Kaufmann’s 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, retired from active duty on April 
30, 1960. He was appointed to the position on January 1, 
1931 after coming to the city in 1930 from Mandel Broth- 
ers, Chicago, Illinois. He has been an officer of the Retail 
Credit Association of Pittsburgh for many years, serving as 
the 17th President in 1946-47. Year after year since then, 
he has been elected Treasurer. At the annual meeting of 
the Association he was presented with a life membership 
certificate in the National Retail Credit Association and a 
merchandise certificate for $100.00. 

All of us join in extending our best wishes to Carl for an 
enjoyable retirement and many years of good health 


- ad y 
— Positions Wanted—— 

EXPERIENCED CrEDIT SALES MANAGER wishes to re- 
locate. Twenty-three years in credit field, eleven years 
with present firm. Married, age 45. Has had varied expe- 
rience, capable of handling all operations in credit office. 
Southern city preferred. Box 2611, The Creprr Wortp, 
375 Jackson Avenue, St. Louis 3, Missouri. 

Crepir MANAGER now employed wishes to relocate in 
or near Sarasota, Florida. Thoroughly experienced. For 
past five years employed by automobile agency. Salary 
range $7-8,000. Box 2612, The Creprr Wort», 375 Jack- 
son Avenue, St. Louis 30, Missouri. 
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CREDIT DEPARTMENT 
Communications 


Y AREER CREDIT EXECUTIVES should take positive 


A steps to enhance their value to their employers by 


constantly replenishing their reservoirs of knowledge, alert- 
ness to what is happening in the world around them, and 
open-mindedness to the new, the daring and the different. 

The National Retail Credit Association is dedicated to 
the high objective of making consumer credit administra- 
tion ever more important as a constructive and stabilizing 
force in the nation’s economy. Because of the considerably 
increased skills and broader training and preparation re- 
quired of today’s credit executive, we believe that his 
prestige, recognition and salary should reflect his tremen- 
dous contribution to the growth and success of his firm. 
The modern credit executive is.a valuable member of the 
firm’s management team. 

As consumer credit becomes more and more a “way of 
life,” a service gladly made quickly and easily available 
to the vast majority rather than a privilege of the favored 
few, there will be greater need for excellence in all credit 
department routines and procedures. 

The most successful credit executives today are men and 
women who possess a promotional attitude to their func- 
tions. They regard themselves as responsible for the de- 
velopment of credit sales volume. They are keenly in- 
terested in creating better customer relationships. They 
minimize collection problems by educating the customer, 
from the minute the account is opened, to the desirability 
of prompt payment and the necessity of a flawless credit 
record. They know too, that increased credit business best 
comes from paid-up and prompt pay customers. 

No one needs to be told that great changes are occurring 
in the field of consumer credit. Many of the guidelines and 
yardsticks acceptable even so short a time as ten years ago, 
must now be revised in light of today’s earning and spend- 
ing patterns. Credit analysis and decision become more 
difficult as credit reports show greater involvement in 
areas of credit unthought of ten years ago. The much 
publicized “flight to the suburbs” has brought in its train 
a whole host of new credit problems. Often we find that 
our former neat pattern of family spending, so much for 
this, so much for that, food, shelter, clothing, etc., has 
become greatly changed, thus forcing us to revise our 
former system of allowable percentages. 

Credit plans tend to proliferate in bewildering variety. 
I have heard credit managers say they were confused by 
the infinite varieties of credit services offered! If profes- 
sionals are unable to make head or tail out of some of our 
intricate credit plans, how can we expect the customer to 
understand them? It seems to me that it is high time we 
brought some order out of the chaos and put blessed 
simplicity into our credit offerings. 

As for correspondence, we must admit that the letter 
is one of the most powerful tools we can use to persuade 
a person to trade with us, pay his bill, accept our decision 
on an adjustment, or any of the myriad matters arising in 
retailing which require us to write letters. Stores and 
professional and business offices are judged by the letters 
they send to customers and prospective customers just as 
much as they are by variety, style and excellence of mer- 
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chandise, attractiveness and immiaculacy of premises, and 
quality and interest of salespeople. 

Letters to customers from one store suggesting use of 
credit facilities, or resumption of a dormant account, or 
asking for payment of a bill, are actively competing with 
letters from other stores on the same subjects! We surely 
can suppose that the customer will more readily heed what 
the store with the better letter suggests and ignore the 
cold, unimaginative, routine communications from others 

These are only a few of the areas in modern consumer 
credit management in which we need close attention to 
new trends, new ideas and new concepts. This is a rigor- 
ously competitive world. The cushions of complacency 
and self-satisfaction are dangerously comfortable: While 
we slumber, our scrappy, alert, inquiring competitiors can 
steal away our business. Make yourself worth more to 
your firm by starting today to review every routine, every 
procedure, every technique you use now. You will be 
surprised! 


This Month's Illustrations »--- 


Illustration No. 1. Monnig’s, Fort Worth, Texas is 
justly famous for the very warm and friendly “Thanks- 
giving’ letters they send to customers. Here is the 1960 
letter. We are reproducing it now for you although it 
is several months until next Thanksgiving. It might be 
a good idea to put this in your “letter example” folder 
for possible use in November. 

Illustration No. 2. Another excellent sales promotion 
letter from the American Finance Corporation. Note the 
attractive certificate which offers a generous loan limit. 
Note, too, the timing of this—it came early in December. 
This is a competitive world. We are all competing for 
the customer’ dollar. That is why we show you as 
many sales promotion ideas as we possibly can in the 
hope that you will take advantage of them to promote 
credit sales for your own particular business. 

Illustration No. 3. Another “Thanksgiving” letter this 
one from the Auto-Typist Sales and Service. An excel- 
lently worded and of course, superbly typed letter. This 
letter can be filed along with Monnig’s, for ideas for 
your “Thanksgiving” letter. 

Illustration No. 4. Overprints on inactive statements 
are an inexpensive and effective way to get across the 
idea of using an account again as part of overall credit 
sales promotions. Here is shown Stix, Baer & Fuller's 
overprint on December 1960 inactive account statements. 
Another idea for you to file for use next Christmas. We 
show these letter examples when we have them and rely 
on you to keep track of their timely use for you. 

Our readers are urged to send to us samples of their 
credit and collection letters and forms for reproduction 
on this page. We welcome all kinds of letters and forms 
from all kinds of stores and businesses. Share your letter 
writing “successes” with others! 

Skill in writing effective communications is basic to 
today’s completely qualified consumer credit executive. 
“We sway people by the way we say it.” 
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STATE 





LEGISLATION 





Michigan: The creation of a Michigan State Division of 
Consumers Protection and Social Problems, to coordinate 
activities to combat consumer frauds, was announced by 
State Attorney General Paul L. Adams. The new division 
will work closely with local authorities interested in the 
protection of consumers. It will be headed by Mrs. Maxine 
Virtue, an assistant state attorney general since 1955. 

Pennsylvania: A ruling handed down by Pennsylvania 
State Attorney General Anne X. Alpern held in effect that 
banks participating in revolving credit plans with retail 
stores are limited by law to 6 per cent interest but stores 
running similar plans without bank participation may 
charge all the traffic will bear. “Pennsylvania courts have 
consistently held that the carrying charge or interest charge 
on the sale of merchandise is not a charge for the loan 
or use of money,” stated Alpern. 

District of Columbia: Licensing and bonding are ineffec- 
tive weapons against fraud and other abuses in the home 
improvement industry, it was asserted in a report sub- 
mitted to District of Columbia Commissioners by District 
Management Officer W. K. Holl. The report made the 
following recommendations: That Congress enact a Decep- 
tive Trade Practices Act which would, among other things, 
provide stiff penalties for businessmen who require custom- 
ers to sign contracts, promissory notes, or deeds of trust 
without explaining what the signature means; that Con- 
gress enact another statute requiring firms and individuals 
to register their trade or brand names with the district re- 
corder of deeds; that the district corporation counsel, with 
help from the U. S. Attorney, prepare proposed legislation 
to tighten and strengthen the existing “patchwork” of sta- 
tutes against fraud; that the commissioners call a confer- 
ence of the home improvement industry and urge its 
leaders to set up a self-policing system; and that the com- 
missioners convene leaders in industry to develop an 
advertising code of ethics, specifically directed against 
“bait” advertising and a program for consumer education. 

Massachusetts: A bill filed for consideration by the 
Massachusetts legislature would prohibit false advertising 
in “going out of business sales,” “closing out sales,” “liqui- 
dation sales” and “forced to vacate sales.” The proposed 
legislation was offered by Dean C. Cushing, managing 
director of the Massachusetts Council of Retail Merchants. 

California: A proposed California state regulation on 
gasoline price posting to implement an opinion by the 
state attorney general was scored as unreasonable by rep- 
resentatives of trading stamp companies at a hearing con- 
ducted in Sacramento by the State Bureau of Weights 
and Measures. The ruling requires that the value of trading 
stamps and other gratuities given on gasoline be posted 
with the price. Mrs. Rita Kanelos, representing the Cali- 
fornia Federation of Service Stations, said her organization 
favored the proposed legislation 

Texas: A “trading stamp exchange” in Dallas was 
ordered by a court ruling to keep its hands off S & H 
Green Stamps. The court accepted the company’s con- 
tention that a consumer does not get ownership of the 
stamps when given by a store, but rather only the right 
to paste them in a book and exchange them for merchan- 
dise at a redemption center. The suit was directed against 
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Charles R. Hinds and C. B. Wiley, doing business as 
“Trading Stamp Exchange.” They testified that for 50 
cents per book they swapped trading stamps issued by 
various companies. They contended this constituted a 
“service” for housewives who wanted to specialize in one 
particular type. 

Maryland: Charging that Maryland residents are being 
grossly over-charged as a result of weaknesses in laws on 
instalment sales, John W. Dallam, deputy state administra- 
tor of loan laws, urged immediate state legislative steps to 
protect buyers from abuses. “Instalment sellers,” said 
Dallam, “have become a privileged group who, without 
licensing or supervision, are making many types of charges 
at much higher rates than allowed operators who are 
licensed and supervised under remedial law.” Dallam said 
his agency, after six years of trying, has been unable to 
establish whether a so-called revolving credit plan is legal. 
Assistant State Attorney General Joseph S. Kaufman, in 
another development, said changes in selling methods re- 
quire broader statutes covering credit sales. He said a sug- 
gestion that the state license sellers who give credit without 
retaining title to goods would represent a “revolutionary” 
step. 

New Hampshire: A proposal for an increase in the 
license fee for New Hampshire small loan companies from 
$50 to $200 annually was included in budget recommen- 
dations submitted to Governor Powell by State Bank Com- 
missioner Harrison S. King. 

North Dakota: Regulations promulgated by the North 
Dakota state examiner to implement the state’s new small 
loan regulatory act, which went into effect last summer, 
include a section on advertising. These are largely restric- 
tive measures and must be complied with in order to 
retain a small loan license. 

Wisconsin: Proposals on protection of the buying public 
are being prepared at the direction of Governor Nelson for 
submission to the 1961 Wisconsin legislature. The pro- 
posed legislation will include provisions on instalment buy- 
ing, credit sales, and fair advertising. 

Minnesota: A ruling handed down by the Minnesota 
Supreme Court held that sales of goods at less than cost 
or giveaway programs do not violate the state’s unfaii 
trade practices act unless it is shown that such sales and 
giveaways were for the purpose or had the effect of injur- 
ing or destroying competition. The court’s ruling came 
in a case in which the Minnesota state commissioner of 
business development obtained a temporary injunction 
against Applebaum Food Markets, Inc., which operates 
12 stores in the Twin Cities. The high tribunal’s ruling 
reversed a decision in Ramsey County District Court. The 
Supreme Court declined to pass on the question of the 
constitutionality of the law, because this issue was not 
raised by either of the parties to the action. 

California: California State Consumer Counsel Helen E. 
Nelson asserted that there is a need for consumer cooper- 
ation with law enforcement authorities in a statewide 
crackdown on bunco artists. Her statement came at the 
conclusion of a day-long meeting with law enforcement 
officials representing nearly every section of the state. 
“Consumer frauds run into the millions of dollars, with 





television repair frauds alone estimated at $10 million. 
There must be a good deal of consumer education and 
cooperation. The consumer is going to have to learn to 
rely on local law enforcement people for protection from 
rraud.” It was agreed by those taking part in the meeting 
that legislation is needed to strengthen the Unruh Act, 
the California law which regulates instalment selling. One 
proposed measure would make willful violation of the law 
a misdemeanor. The law now has no penalty provision. 

Missouri: A test case challenging Missouri's requirement 
that sales tax be paid on merchandise bought with trading 
stamps was filed in Cole County Circuit Court in Jefferson 
City. The suit was brought by the May Department 
Stores Co. and one of its customers, Mary Frances Horton, 
against State Revenue Director Milton Carpenter and 
Albert S. Arenson, state collector of revenue. Carpenter 
ruled last July that the 2 per cent sales tax must be col- 
lected on merchandise exchanged for trading stamps. The 
department store contends that this amounts to double 
taxation. 

Massachusetts: A bill to establish a state consumers’ 
council was filed for consideration by the 1961 Massa- 
chusetts legislature. The agency would consist of 10 
members appointed by the state attorney general to “co- 
ordinate the consumer services carried on by other depart 
ments and agencies, bring together interested parties seek- 
ing to promote ethical practices at the market place.” 
Arizona: A ruling handed down by the Arizona Supreme 
‘court held that trading stamps are not cash discounts 
The ruling reversed a decision in Maricopa County 
Superior Court. The opinion was regarded as strengthen- 
ing the hand of the Arizona State Tax Commission it 
requiring sales tax payments from all companies using 
trading stamps. 


f 


New Hampshire: A New Hampshire legislative proposal 
would prohibit sales in retail or wholesale stores on all 
legal holidays in the state. The measure would ban sales 
on seven legal holidays but would allow local officials to 
make exceptions for three specific holidays for “recrea 
tional purposes.” These holidays would be Memorial Day, 
July 4, and Labor Day. 

Alabama: Governor Patterson asserted that the state 
attorney general's office had handed down an “incorrect” 
opinion interpreting what interest rates may be charged 
under one section of Alabama’s new small loan law. The 
attorney general’s opinion to which the governor referred 
was handed down several weeks earlier and was followed 
by two supplementary letters on a question relating to 
loans of $75 or less. The Governor said “we do not intend 
to follow the opinion.” Patterson said that any loan oper- 
ator who disregards his interpretation of the law would 
be subject to court injunction and possible criminal penalty 

Massachusetts: A Massachusetts legislative proposal, 
sponsored by Rep. James A. Kelly, Jr., would establish a 
state usury law limiting interest rates at 6 per cent per 
year. Under the measure, the maximum interest would 
also include all sums paid by the borrower for brokerage, 
recording fees, commissions, services, and extension of 
loan. 

Rhode Island: In urging the enactment of a measure 
to create a State Consumer Council, Governor Notte, in 
his inaugural message to the legislature, said that the pro 
posed agency's functions would include efforts to curb 
instalment sales abuse. 

District of Columbia: The D. C. Commissioners are 
reported to be considering an increase in the District's 
sales tax from 2 to 3 per cent. There are many variations to 
its applications. It is not an “across the board” application 








SKIP TRACING 


Procedure for the individual 
skip tracer. 

Procedure for the firms of vol- 
ume business. 

Fourteen different ways to lo- 
cate a skip without a regis- 
tered letter. 

A letter to former employers 
that will bring phenomenal 
results. 

Eleven stories of actual cases 
where the skip has been lo- 
cated, and the account col- 
lected through these skip 
tracing and collection meth- 


How, when and where to send 
registered letters. 

Ten ways of locating skips by 
registered letters. 

Analyzing returned registered 
letters. 

How to find the job. 

Tracing the guarantor. 

Tracing the guarantor’s job. 

A concrete case. 











Chain Organizations PROVE Its Value! 


of their executives. 
SECURITIES CREDIT CORP. of Denver, Colo., ordered 14 copies. 


The ONE Book Every Collection Man Should Have 


One New Idea Will Make or Save You Its Price Many Times Over! 


HOW 
TO LOCATE 
SKIPS AND 
COLLECT 


ods. by A. M. TANNRATH 
Authority on Credits, Collections and Skip Tracing 
The Only Book of Its Kind Ever Published 


$600 
REPEAT ORDERS from Collection Agencies and 


These firms ordered copies for each of their offices or for each 





Collecting Old Accounts 
Instalment Credits 
Current Collections 

Merchandise in Storage 

Bad Check Law 
Conditional Sales Law 
Bankruptcy Law 
Supplementary Proceedings 
Intra- and Inter-State 
Commerce Laws 
Canon of Commercial 
Ethics 
Digest of Commercial Laws 
For All States 
How to Forward Claims 
For Collection 
Now on Page 13 














«=== CLIP AND MAIL THIS COUPON TODAY.... 
A. M. TANNRATH 
343 S. Dearborn, Suite 608, Chicago 4, Ill. 


Please send me copy(ies) of How to Locate Skips 


a ACCEPTANCE CORP. of Worcester, Mass., has ordered 

copies. 

MILLER MANAGEMENT CO. of Nashville, Tenn., ordered 160 copies. 
Recently they ordered an additional 84 copies. They write: “Many 
thousands of dollars worth of skip accounts have been located through 
the direct result of your book.” 


You, Too, Can Profit by This Book! Order Today! 


and Collect. Check for $6.00 must accompany order. No 
C.O.D.’s. 


Name 

Firm Name 

Address __ 
ee 
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Local Association Activities 


Clarksburg, West Virginia 

At the annual meeting of the Credit Granters Associa- 
tion of Clarksburg, Clarksburg, West Virginia, the follow- 
ing officers and directors were elected: President, Kenneth 
R. Hardesty, Palace Furniture Company; Vice President, 
Charles G. Munn, Ashland Oil and Refining Company; 
Secretary, Mrs. Ruby Chockos, J. C. Penney Company; and 
lreasurer, V. A. Rogerson, The Credit Bureau. Directors: 
Harding Baber, Bonded Claims & Adjustment Service; 
Arnold Pugh, Hartland Planing Mill; William Vannoy, St. 
Mary's Hospital; Paul Brown, Al Schroath Oldsmobile; 
William Maxwell, Parson-Souders; and William Wymer, 
U.S. Tire and Supply. 


St. Louis, Missouri 

At the 47th annual Christmas party of the Associated 
Retail Credit Men of St. Louis, St. Louis, Missouri, the 
following officers were elected: President, Jack Dorhauer, 
Bank of St. Louis; Vice President, Edward Lagow, Stix, 
Baer and Fuller; Treasurer, William Link, Sears, Roebuck 
and Company; President Emeritus, August J. Kruse; and 
William Tobin, Credit Bureau of St. Louis. Directors: 
Kenneth Scherer, Famous-Barr Company; Ann Gillworth, 
Charga-Plate Associates of St. Louis; Leonard Corkhill 
Shoppers Charge Service of St. Louis; Gerald Peterson, 
Boatmen’s Bank; William Petsch, Lammert Furniture Com- 
pany; Harry Neathery, Scruggs, Vandervoort, Barney; 
Edward Hart, Boyd’s; Jack Johnson, Security-Mutual Bank 
and Trust Company; Sol Zeve, Biederman Furniture Com- 
pany; Virginia Nagel, Sears, Roebuck and Company; Mary 
Ada Hayes, Credit Women’s Breakfast Club of St. Louis; 
Harold W. Payne, Angelica Uniform Company; and Ray 
Kaiser, Southwestern Bell Telephone Company. 


Dallas, Texas 

The new officers and directors of the Dallas Retail 
Credit Managers’ Association, Dallas, Texas, are: Presi- 
dent, George N. Zarafonetis, Preston State Bank; First 
Vice President, Stan Morton, Merchants Retail Credit 
Association; Second Vice President, James P. Clarke, A. 
Harris & Company; Third Vice President, Thomas B. Lee, 
Oak Cliff Medical & Surgical Clinic; and Secretary-Treas- 
urer, J. E. R. Chilton, I], Merchants Retail Credit As- 
sociation. Directors: Cecil H. Rosamond, Dallas Medical 
& Surgical Clinic; Lillian Hackemack, Cockrell-Hull Em- 
ployment Agency; Dean Ashby, The Fair of Texas; Wil- 
liam L. Benson, East Dallas Hospital; T. A. Sparks, Irby- 
Mayes; John Lobdell, Lang Floral & Nursery Company; 
Mrs. Ruby Riggs, James K. Wilson; Glenn B. Walther, 
lexas & Pacific Railway; Robert A. Wortman, Sears, Roe- 
buck & Company; Fred G. Cimmerman, Sanger Bros.; and 
Robert Wright, Southwest Clinic. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
of Charlotte, Charlotte, North Carolina, the following of- 
ficers and directors were elected: President, T. A. Baugh, 
Jjr., Credit Bureau of Charlotte; First Vice President, 
Grover Ritchie, Citizens Bank; Second Vice President, Jim 
Carter, First Union National Bank; Third Vice President, 
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William Lee, Pritchard Paint & Glass Company; Treasurer, 
Mrs. Polly Gallant, Harris-Hart; and Secretary, Ruth Car- 
penter, Graham Yates Advertising. Directors: Mrs. Hazel 
Kirkpatrick, Charlotte Eye, Ear & Throat Hospital; Mrs 
Ada Haynes, Southern Electric Company; Colleen Collette, 
Brown Motor Sales; Charles Riggs, First Union National 
Bank; Charles Dudley, Charlotte Merchants Association; 
and T. A. Kellough, Home Credit. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 

The new officers and directors of the Retail Credit As- 
sociation, Minneapolis, Minnesota, are: President, J. O. 
Wiberg, Eklund Clothing Company; Vice President, R. L 
Johnson, Rothschild, Young-Quinlan Company; and Secre 
tary-Treasurer, C. A. Wildes, Credit Bureau of Minnea- 
polis. Directors: Bernice Bishop, Bjorkman, Roy H., Inc.; 
Joseph R. Clemons, Third Northwestem National Bank 
Jack Dusek, Minnesota Typerwriter Exchange; Helen Free- 
man, Drs. Walter H. and Robert J. Fink; J. C. Gilliland, 
Fingerhut Company; Harry Jackson, Dayton’s; Richard 
Johnson, Lowry Lumber Company; Donald G. Fulton, 
Bond Stores; James Broberg, Hull System; and R. W 
Cutler, Schmitt Music Company. 


Anniston, Alabama 

At the annual meeting of the Retail Credit Association 
Anniston, Alabama, the following officers and directors 
were elected: President, Don Salem, Anniston National 
Bank; Vice President, James Williams, Wornook Furniture 
Company; and Secretary-Treasurer, Carl Leslie, Leslie 
Furniture Company. Directors: Luther Lott, Farmers Sup- 
ply; Thomas Stinson, American Discount Company; Larry 
Clemente, Credit Bureau of Anniston; Billy Bates, Alabama 
Power Company; and Charles Norris, Mutual Finance and 
Thrift Company 


Tampa, Florida 

At the annual banquet and dance of the Credit Man- 
agers of Tampa, Tampa, Florida, the following officers and 
directors were elected: President, M. W. Collins, Con- 
fidential Loan; Vice President, Anthony L. Kovach, Local 
Finance; Second Vice President, Ken Sumner, Tribune 
Company; Secretary, Marian A. Boss, Credit Bureau of 
Greater Tampa; and Treasurer, Madge C. Gill, Tampa 
Radio Sales. Directors: Charles A. Harris, Sealtest Foods; 
Margaret L. Hook, O'Falks; Richard Herrick, Mass Broth- 
ers; Edith Bauman, Pioneer Tire Company; Ray Roy, 
Mutual Finance; Oscar Bonis, Jr., Broadway National 
Bank; Joe Wolf, Wolf Brothers; and Harold Spaay, Liberty 


Loan. 
Ogden, Utah 

The new officers and directors of the Ogden Retail 
Credit Association, Ogden, Utah, are: President, Joseph 
H. Florence, Utah Concrete Pipe Company; Vice Presi- 
dent, E. Gene Fessler, First Finance and Thrift Company; 
and Secretary-Treasurer, Verda Hulse, Kammeyer’s Sport 
Store. Directors: Beulah Simmons, Fred M. Nye Com- 
pany; Keith Walker, Commercial Security Bank; O. J. Fox, 
Credit Bureau of Ogden; Jack Dalton, Mountain States 
Telephone and Telegraph Company; and Wilford G. 
Fowers, Tanner Clothing Company. 
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Dual responsibility of citizens—former President Eisen- 
hower defines the duty and sets the example on Federal- 
State relations issue: —The dual responsibility of the citizen 
in a democratic society, particularly if he is a working 
member of an organization, was never better expressed 
than in the words of President Eisenhower to the 1960 
annual meeting of the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, when he said 


“The United States has a government in which public 
opinion is the motivating force behind everything that 
happens. 


“But it must be an informed public opinion if the things 
that happen are going to be good to the United States— 
and good for humanity 

“Consequently, those who understand must make their 
voices heard. Their responsibility to inform others is equal 
to that of the responsibility of informing themselves.” 


The President then praised the National Chamber as 
an organization which fulfilled to a remarkable degree these 
two responsibilities-to be well informed as individuals 
and as members of the Chamber, and to help to inform 
others 

In his final State of the Union Message, Ike was fighting 
his last great battle, as President, to inform his countrymen 
on the great issues and problems before us. Ike had more 
or less personally pioneered action on one particular matter 
close to his heart, namely, the separation of powers be- 
tween the States and the Federal Government. In this final 
Message he could touch only upon a large problem very 
briefly, but he said: 


“Earnest and persistent attempts have been made to 
strengthen the position of state and local governments and 
thereby to stop the dangerous drift toward centralization 
of governmental power in Washington.” 

“The Federal Government must continue to provide 
leadership in order to make our cities and communities 
better places in which to live, work, and raise families, 
but without usurping rightful local authority, replacing 
individual responsibility, or stifling private initiative.” 

The President used the words “persistent attempts” to 
stop a “dangerous drift.” These persistent efforts made 
by President Eisenhower to improve Federal-State rela- 
tions, or, to use the more historical term, the “separation of 
powers,” have been outlined briefly in THe Creprr WorLp 
(May 1960, p. 22). There it indicated that after the 
President appointed, and received reports from, the 
“Kestnbaum Committee” and “Joint Federal-State Action 
Committee,” and after Congressional committees had com- 
pleted their own independent studies, the Congress passed 
a bill to create a permanent, bipartisan “Advisory Com- 
mission on Intergovernmental Relations.” 

The following portions of the “Declaration of Purpose” 


section of the Act indicates the thrust of this new legis- 
lation: 
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“It is intended that the Commission, in the performance 
of its duties, will— 


“(4) make available technical assistance to the executive 
and legislative branches of the Federal Government in 
the review of proposed legislation to determine its overall 
effect on the Federal system; 


“(5) encourage discussion and study at an early state 
of emerging public problems that are likely to require 
intergovernmental cooperation; 

“(6) recommend, within the framework of the Consti- 
tution, the most desirable allocation of governmental func 
tions, responsibilities, and revenues among the several 
levels of government.” 

The Commission is composed of 26 distinguished reé pre 
sentatives of government at all levels, including four 
Governors, three Senators, and three Congressmen. The 
Commission has now completed its first full year and was 
due to submit prior to January 31, 1961 its first annual 
report, both to the President and to Congress, as required 
by the Act. Will it have the prestige and influence to help 
to solve the “dangerous drift” referred to by Eisenhower? 
Without a doubt far more than one year’s time will be 
required to get an answer to this question. In the mean- 
time, an informed public opinion that is heard is absolutely 
essential. 


Upcoming Consumer Legislation In Congress:—Look 
for following proposals in the near future: 

A. Renewal of the Douglas bill to require finance 
charges on instalment sales and loans be stated both in 
terms of dollars and cents and as simple annual interest 
rate; 

B. The Kefauver bill to establish a Department of 
Consumers of Cabinet rank; 

C. The Javits bill to set up in Congress a Select Com 
mittee on Consumers. 

In the last months of the 86th Congress extensive 
hearings were held on the Douglas proposal, and two 
days were devoted to hearings on the Kefauver bill. There 
was no action on the Javits resolution. In all probability 
details on these proposals will be available for the March 
Crepit WORLD. 

There is little indication of renewal of the Bush bill 
to set up standby controls authority on extension of con 
sumer credit since no need for this type of anti-inflation 
measure could be shown at this time. 

Can You Answer This Question: —May judgment- 
creditor of divorced wife garnishee alimony due her from 
former husband? 

Answer:—No. In a recent case in the District of Colum- 
bia the court said: “Consideration of the nature of ali- 
mony indicates that it is not a credit in the ordinary 
sense of the word. Alimony arises from the relationship 
of marriage and rests on the continuing obligation of the 
husband to support his wife after the termination of the 
marital status.” In short, public policy rules it out. 
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Changes in Department Store Sales and Accounts Receivable 





Percentage change from 


November, 1960 


ago ago 


Month | Year 


Sales during month: Total 
Cash 
Charge 
Instalment 


end of month 
Charge 
Instalment 


Accounts receivable 





Collection Ratios and Percentage Distribution of Sales 





Nov 
1958 


Not 
1960 


Oct 
nom 1960 
Charge accounts 

Instalment accounts 


Collection ratios! 48 47 48 
15 15 15 


Percentage distribution of sales 
Cash 42 
Charge 43 
Instalment 15 
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Short- and Intermediate-Term Consumer Credit Outstanding 


estimates, in millions of dollars 





Change during 


Nov. 

Type of Credit — Year ended 
- Sea Nov. 30, 1960 
Unadj Adj. | 


Instalment credit, total +186 +3,679 
Automobile paper 4 
Other consumer goods 

paper 
Repair and modernization 











‘Collections during month as a percentage of accounts receivable at 


beginning of month 


loans 
Personal loans 


Noninstalment credit, 
total! 
Single-payment loans 
Charge accounts 
Service credit 


Total consumer credit'* 





3,020 
11,001 


11,923 
4,301 


4,463 
3,159 


93 
48 
54,626 282 


— 14] 
+ 21 
+ 17 


+210 +4,123 








*Revised data not comparable to those previously published 
figures see Federal Reserve Bulletin for December 1960, pp 


1407-09 
‘Includes amounts 


Pp 


outstanding 


on service station 


1384-87 


and 


For back 


and 


miscellaneous 


credit-card accounts and home-heating oil accounts, which totaled $428 


million on November 30, 1960 
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late have not been as numerous as a collec- 
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Consumer Instalment Credit, by Holder and Type of Credit 


(Estimated amounts outstanding, in millions of dollars 





Increase or decrease 
uring 
T ype of credit and Nov. 30, 
institution 1960 Nov Now Year ended 
1960 1959 Nov.30,1960 


Total 42,70: 2 36: 3,679 


Commercial banks 3,405 3 1,271 
Sales finance companies 5 5 1,024 
Credit unions! ‘ é - 640 
Consumer finance 

companies! 4, 5é 481 
Other financial institutions F + § y - 131 
Retail outlets 5,335 d 2: 132 


Automobile paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 
Automobile dealers 


Other consumer goods paper 


Commercial banks 

Sales finance companies 

Other financial institutions 

Department stores 

Furniture stores 

Household appliance 
stores 

Other retail outlets 


Repair and modernization 
loans* 


Commercial banks 
Sales finance companies 
Other financial institutions 


Personal loans 11,001 
Commercial banks 335 


9 
Sales finance companies 974 5 + 2 109 
Other financial institutions 6,555 + 33 + 784 











Estimates of loans at credit unions and consumer finance companies by 
type of credit are included with figures for other financial institutions 

Figures by type of retail outlet are shown below under the relevant types 
of credit 

Includes mail-order houses 

‘The face amount of outstanding FHA Title I loans at the end of November 
is reported by the Federal Housing Administration to be $1,889 million, of 
which an estimated $1,606 million is for consumer purposes and is included 
in the above 
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C10 is prepared to fight to create a Federal 
department for consumers, or, as an alter- 
native, a ‘consumers counsel. The states 
of New York, California, Massachusetts and 
Pennsylvania presently have some form of 
consumer counsel. It is reported that the 
President is sympathetic to such a counsel 
for the consumers. 
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the legality of trading stamps 
two Manitoba retailers. The 
expected to have repercussions 
Saskatchewan and other province 
have attempted to abolish tradi 
as in several instances, have 
with the idea of legislating agains 
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Consumer Instalment Credit Extended and Repaid, and 

Changes in Credit Outstanding 


In millions of dollars 





Other Repair 


consumer 
goods 7 loans 
paper 


Auto- 
Total mobile 
paper 
loans 


Without seasona 
adjustment 
Credit extended 
4,067 
4,012 
1959—1 y 4,029 


Credit repaid 
1960—Nov 3,955 
Oct 3,938 
1959— Nov. 3,664 


Seasonally ad justed* 
Credit extended 
1960— Nov 4,132 1,481 1,158 
Oct. 4.095 1,454 1.158 
1959-—Nov. 4,185 1,465 1,198 


Credit repaid 
1960. Nov 3.946 397 1,119 
det 4.000 2 1,149 
1959—Nov. 3,727 327 1,057 
Changes in outstanding credit, seasonall 
ad justed' 
1960—Nov +186 | + 84 + 39 | 
dct + OH | 
3rd qtr 
mo, av +169 | 
2nd qtr. 
mo. av. +432 
Ist qtr. 
mo. av. +407 
1959-——4th qtr. 
mo, av. +448 +134 
3rd qtr 
mo. av. +537 215 











‘Seasonally adjusted changes in outstanding derived by subtracting credit 
repaid from credit extended 

Changes do not reflect the incorporation of figures for amounts outstanding 
for Hawaii in August. 

NOTE:— Estimates of instalment credit extended and repaid are based on 
information from accounting records of retail outlets and financial institutions 
and include finance, insurance, and other charges covered by the instalment 
contract. Renewals and refinanc ing of loans, repurchases or resales of 
instalment paper, and certain other transactions may increase the amount 
of both credit extended and credit repaid without adding to the amount of 
credit outstanding 

*Includes adjustment for differences in trading days. 
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Public Utilities Group 
QUESTION 
“Have any companies established a handling charge for 


returned checks and if so what results have they experi- 
enced?” 
ANSWERS 

W. T. Barnhouse, Office Manager, Southern Union Gas 
Company, Austin, Texas: No company that I know, per- 
sonally, has established a handling charge for returned 
checks. However, it is my belief that such a charge must 
be instituted in the near future. Our experience with 
returned checks has been similar to almost everyone I 
have talked to in the utility field. There are more and 
more checks being returned for all types of reasons. We 
have one girl who spends approximately 40 per cent of 
her time working on the collection of these checks. We 
have also worked out an agreement with the banks to run 
the checks through twice before they return them to us. 
The banks in our area charge a $1.00 handling charge for 
a returned check. It is my feeling that some arrangement 
could be worked out with the banks to increase this charge 
to $2.00 and return $1.00 to the company when the checks 
are sent back by the banks. 

C. A. Burns, Credit Manager, Union Electric Company, 
St. Louis, Missouri: Until now we have not attempted to 
establish any handling charge for returned checks. Checks 
of less than $100.00 returned for insufficient funds are 
automatically redeposited three times by arrangement 
with our bank. Most. if not all, of the banks in this area 
assess their depositors a bank charge of $1.00 or so for 
handling an insufficient funds check for that customer. 
Under the procedure we follow a check of less than 
$100.00 causes no difficulty or extra bookkeeping work 
until the customer’s bank has rejected it for the third 
time. Our increase in the number of these checks re- 
turned after the multiple redeposits has been nominal 
and actually went down in 1957 over 1956, increased very 
slightly during 1958 over 1957, and again increased 
slightly in 1959 over 1958. 

A. F. Carr, Supervisor, Credit and Collection Depart- 
ment, Baltimore Gas and Electric Company, Baltimore, 
Maryland: This company has not yet imposed such a 
charge. I personally think it is a good idea insofar as 
“insufficient funds” and “account closed” checks, but 
probably risky from a customer relations standpoint if 
assessed against checks returned for any reason. There 
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A “‘give-and-take”’ 
page, wherein readers 
may ask-—-and an- 
swer—questions 
about their credit 
and collection prob- 
lems and solve them 
in the laboratory of 
practical experience. 
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appears to be a growing trend toward the assessment of 
a charge for returned checks and if this practice becomes 
wide spread enough, I would recommend its careful con- 
sideration. 

George W. Crawford, Alabama Power Company, Birm- 
ingham, Alabama: We could not establish such charge in 
our state, as all Public Utilities are controlled by the 
Public Service Commission, and this would in their opin- 
ion be an additional charge for service. 

James E. Malone, The East Ohio Gas Company, Cleve- 
land, Ohio: Our company has not established a handling 
charge for returned checks. The idea, however, has some 
merit, since the number of returned checks has been in- 
creasing and there appears to be a need for some deterrent 
to stop a customer from issuing a check without funds 
in the bank to pay the check when presented. Also, the 
individual customer should be required to pay the addi- 
tional expense for handling such a transaction instead of 
passing the cost on to our other customers. In our city, 
the banks assess a charge of $2.00 to the customer's 
account for each check returned and as we redeposit “not 
sufficient fund” checks the second time, the customer may 
be assessed a total of $4.00 by the bank. We, of course, 
do not participate in this collection. It does, however, 
make us feel a hesitancy in assessing the customer with 
any additional charges. The customer will largely control 
the need for consideration of the adoption of handling 
charges, for, if the rate of return checks continues to in- 
crease, some counter measures will have to be taken to 
offset the cost of handling. 

Earl B. Massengill, Lone Star Gas Company, Dallas, 
Texas: I regret that I do not have information concerning 
handling charges for returned checks by merchants in 
Dallas. I do understand that there are some merchants 
that make such charges. Effective October 1, 1960, we 
are placing into effect a system for refusal of checks given 
by habitual offenders. The checks will be identified by 
a code system and after proper notification the checks 
received from this class person will be returned to them. 

James V. Nolan, Collection Manager, Rochester Gas & 
Electric Corporation, Rochester, New York: We do not 
have a handling charge for returned checks. Approx- 
imately 35 per cent of checks retumed can be attributed 
to human error on the part of the issuing party. The appli- 
cation of this charge would not be conducive to good 
customer relations. The monetary recovery would be 
small as only .09 per cent of checks sent to utility com- 
panies are returned. 
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You Would Be Surprised How Many Would Join NRCA 
IF YOU ASKED THEM 
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WD stebls a uctes”.... 


e Sir Winston Churchill: “All great things 
are simple, and many can be expressed 
in a single word: freedom; justice; honor; 
duty; mercy; hope.” 


eC. F. Kettering: “A man must have a 
certain amount of intelligent ignorance to 
get anywhere.” 


@ Russell Lynes: “The only grace- 
ful way to accept an insult is to 
ignore it; if you can’t ignore it, 
top it; if you can’t top it, laugh at 
it; if you can’t laugh at it, it’s 
probably deserved.” 


S. Eliot: “Half of the harm that is 
+ hei in this world is due to people who 
want to feel important . . . they do not 
mean to harm . .. they are absorbed in 
the endless struggle to think well of 
themselves.” 


e@ Rousseau: “The only moral lesson 
which is suited for a child—the most 
important lesson for every time of life— 
is this: ‘Never hurt anybody’.” 


e Herbert Kaufman: “Education 


is a chest of tools. 


C. C. Phelps: “There is danger when a 
man throws his tongue into high gear 
before he gets his brain a-going.” 


e Andrew Carnegie: “The average person 
puts only 25% of his energy and ability 
into his work. The world takes off its 
hat to those who put in more than 50% 
of their capacity, and stands on its head 
for those few and far between souls who 
devote 100%.” 


e Poor Richard: “The man who 
does things makes many mistakes 
but he never makes the biggest 
mistake of all—doing nothing.” 


@ Joseph Marshall Wade: “If I wanted 
to become a tramp, I would seek infor- 
mation and advice from the most suc- 
cessful tramp I could find. If I wanted 
to become a failure I would seek advice 


from men who have never succeeded. If 


I wanted to succeed in all things, I would 
look around me for those who are suc- 
ceeding, and do as they have done.” 


nail Scan 2 


e Harold E. Stassen: “Let us always have 
in mind that every attempt in the his- 
tory of the world to establish a loafer’s 
paradise has wound up in a dictator's 
hell-hole.” 


e Robert Louis Stevenson: “You 
cannot run away from weakness; 
you must sometime fight it or 
perish; and if that be so, why not 
now, and where you stand?” 





Philosopher's 
Corner 


“Love of bustle 
is not 
industry.” 1 


—sENECA (8 B.C.-A.D. 65) 











e Chinese Proverb: “A single conversa- 
tion across the table with a wise man is 
worth a month’s study of books.” 


“Don’t count your chickens be- 
are hatched.” (6th Century 


@ Aesop: 
fore they 


B.C. ) 


e Alfred North Whitehead: “The 
total absence of humor from the 
Bible is one of the most singular 
things in all literature.” 


e Edgar Howe: “As a man handles his 
troubles during the day, he goes to bed 
at night a General, Captain or Private. 


e Abraham Lincoln: “A man watches his 
pear tree day after day, impatient for 
the ripening of the fruit. Let him at- 
tempt to force the process and he may 
spoil both the fruit and the tree. But let 
him patiently wait and the ripe fruit at 
length falls into his lap.” 


e Ted Cook: “The narrower the 
mind the broader the statement.” 


e Jerome P. Fleishman: “When you are 
no longer criticized, you’re through, and 
the world will speedily forget you.” 


e Henry Ford: “Coming together is a 
beginning; keeping together is progress; 
working together is success.” 


e Chinese Proverb: “The gem can- 
not be polished without friction, 
nor man perfected without trials.” 


“Lack of some- 
about is almost 
a man may have. 


e Dr. Arthur E. Morgan: 
thing to feel important 
the greatest tragedy 


e Frank Moore Colby: “In spite of the 
large population of this planet, men and 
women remain today, the most inacces- 
sible things on it.” 


e Oliver Wendell Holmes: “Many 
ideas grow better when trans- 
planted into another mind than in 
the one where they sprang up.” 


e Frank Harris: “Strong men are made 
by opposition; like kites they go up 
against the wind.” 


e William Blake: “What is now proved 
was once only imagined.” 


@ Josiah Royce: “Unless you can 
find some sort of loyalty, you can- 
not find unity and peace in your 
active living.” 





a 


Contributed by Charles 
Sheldon, Philadelphia, Pa. 
What's your favorite text? 





“Thou wilt keep him in 


whose mind is stayed on Thee.” 


perfect peace, 


(Isaiah 26:3) 
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Are You headed for trouble 
WItr. Manager of Credit Sales? 


—or do you know just which of those slow accounts are 


responsible for that lag in your collection percent- 
age? 





Experience has proved that consistent ageing 

of accounts is the only sure way to maintain efficient 

control of your receivables. Also recommended for the 

following uses— Collection follow up. @ Account re- 
strictions. @ Trial balances in small stores. 


Prices 


100—$1.75; 500—$6.50; 1,000—$11.00. Postage is extra. 
Size 942" by 12” 
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% THE MANNER IN WHICH YOU PAY YOUR BILLS 
S FILES ARE OPEN TO EVERY CREDIT GRANTER. 
1F YOUR PAST DUE ACCOUNT IS REPORTED TO 
THEM. IT MAY AFFECT YOUR CREDIT RECORD 
GUARD TOUR CREDIT BY 


PAYING ALL BILLS 


C-27 Blue on Yellow C-31 Black and Red on White 


i" ; PRICES 
| ea = & & 8 
eo 


1,000. 


actual size and are printed 
on high gloss gummed paper. 


Write today for free sam- os.) 
ple kit showing full line of SAY, 1.000 (assorted) . . 4.50 
stickers and inserts. vm 


Postage is extra 


These stickers are shown 


C-32 Blue and Green on White 


NATIONAL RETAIL CREDIT ASSOCIATION 


375 JACKSON AVENUE ST. LOUIS 30, MO. 
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